








HIGHER BUILDINGS FOR LONDON. 
By DeE.issa JosepH [F.]. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 29th March, 1920. 


HE recent newspaper discussion on the subject of Higher Buildings for London originated in the 
Estate Market Column of The Times of 1st January, where, in the course of an article 
dealing with the increasing pressure for accommodation for business purposes in the Central 

London District, the following observations appeared : 

Conceivably there may be so great a demand for central properties that, in time, a new type of building may be 
sanctioned in London—new to London, and probably peculiar to it—something intermediate between the larger struc 
tures such as those in Kingsway and the * skyscraper.” . . . The provisions of the London Building Act impose strong 
and perhaps desirable limitations as regards the height of buildings, but, if accommodation must be found, and lateral! 
extension is impossible, the alternative of going higher may have to be faced. 

I thereupon addressed a letter to The Times, which appeared in its columns on the 10th January, 
in the course of which I pointed out that, prior to the London Building Act of 1894, there were no 
restrictions as to the height of buildings in London, except such as were imposed by the Preseription 
Act of 2 and 3 Will. IV., chap. 71, otherwise known as the Law of Light and Air. 

It was only when it was realised that buildings such as Queen Anne’s Mansions (which, by the 
way, are only 13 storeys high) could be erected without restraint, and when other buildings of great 
height, such as the Hyde Park Hotel, had been completed, that this new legislation was promoted, 
and, in the anxiety to safeguard the position, the height of new buildings was limited to 80 feet from 
the pavement level, superimposed by two storeys in the roof. The Hyde Park Hotel is regarded by 
some of us as an ornament to Lon:lon, and there is little doubt that, had Queen Anne’s Mansions 
received an effective architectural cloak, the feeling against the building would not have been so hich. 

Although it may be reasonably maintained that a height of SO feet is adequate in thoroughfares 
not more than 80 feet in width, it cannot be logically maintained that this is an adequate height in 
streets of creater width than 80 feet, or it positions where buildings fae Opel spaces such as Hyde 


ark and the Green Park, bie squares such as Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or the riverside such as the Thames 


1 
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] 
i 


mMbankment. 

The Act of 1894 is defective in so far as it 1s Inelastic, and in view of the changed conditions whiel 
have arisen in the intervening quarter of a century, the time has arrived for a reconsideration of these 
restrictions. No loss of amenity would be experienced if buildings in such positions as facing th 
Bayswater Road, the Kensington Road, Park Lane, Piecadilly, Lincoln's Inn Fields, or the Thames 
Mmbankanent, were permitted to be earried to a greater height than the present 50 feet. In such 
suitable open situations, buildings should be permitted to a height of 150 to 200 feet. The amount 
of additional accommodation thus secured would be enormous, both for business and for residentia] 
purposes, and this relaxation of the Act would, in course of time, accomplish something substantial 
towards relieving the pressure for accommodation which is already so acutely felt in Central London, 
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quite apart from the benefit to be obtained from the additional revenue which would be secured from 
the largely increased assessments which would result from the higher buildings. 

The present pressure of accommodation in Central London must go on increasing with the growth 
of its trade and its population and with its continued development as the world’s centre of business 
and pleasure, and the problem of how to meet the demand can only be satisfied by adopting the same 
policy as has been adopted in such cities as New York—-that is, by vertical development. 

I was careful to point out that I was not suggesting the policy of ** skyscrapers,” although so many 
of the American buildings are eloquent of the magnificent architectural results that can be obtained in 
this type of building, and I made this proviso: that, if it were feared that, under this proposed 
permissive extension of the terms of the Building Act, monstrosities might be erected, there could be a 
provision for the right of approval of the elevations being given to the London County Council, or, 
better still, to the long-overdue Ministry of Fine Arts. On a recent occasion, the First Commissioner 
of Works himself threw out a suggestion that the time is not far distant when this question might 
have to receive consideration. 

This letter brought a reply from Mr. Andrew Taylor, the Vice-Chairman of the London County 
Council, who, in effect, expressed himself opposed to any change whatever. This was unfortunate, 
as we must necessarily look to the County Council for support before we can hope to carry this matter 
to a practical issue. Mr. Taylor's chief criticism was regarding the rear line of these proposed higher 
buildings, and I therefore pointed out, in my second letter to The Times, published therein on the 
22nd January, that the question of the rear line was already met by the London Building Act of 1894, 
which, in the case of domestic buildings, defines the rear line as having to be kept within 63} degrees 
above a height of 16 feet from the pavement level; while, with regard to the question of means of 
escape in case of fire, as to which Mr. Taylor was also anxious, the existing Act compels buildings over 
60 feet above street level to make provision, by duplicate staireases and fire-resisting floors, for 
adequate means of escape in case of fire. 

Central London, whether residential or commercial, is already full, while the demand for additional 
accommodation cannot be satisfied ; and, in answering the further observations of Mr. Taylor as to 
the difference in the formation of the outline between London and New York, I pointed out that, 
although London may not have the physical features of Manhattan Island, the central area is as 
limited and as clearly defined as New York itself, and that the demand for accommodation in that 
limited area is just as clamant, and that the problem of satisfying this demand can only be solved, 
as New York’s problem was solved, by building upwards, not in narrow thoroughfares, but in the 
numerous open positions which London offers for such development. The proposed change would 
enormously increase the rateable value of London, upon the security of which large loans could be 
raised by the Municipal Authorities, which could be applied either to the Jess wealthy districts, in 
the equalisation of rates, or to paying for the widening of those streets which are inadequate to bea 
their present traffic. 

A strange thing now happened. I had been putting forward, with hesitation, the modest sugges- 
tion to permit buildings up to 200 feet high facing open spaces, when there appeared in The Times of the 
23rd January, under the heading of ‘‘ Skyscrapers for London,” a report of an address delivered by Sir 
Martin Conway before the London Society, in which he put forward the following daring suggestions :— 


The only hope for London was that building widely should be stopped, and building higher resorted to. If he had 
his way, he would knock London down, acres at a time, he would leave large open spaces, and erect high buildings, he 
would lay the East End flat and set it upon end, he would build gigantic communal buildings 30 or 40 storeys in height, 


housing hundreds and possibly thousands of people. 

I pointed out in the third letter which I then addressed to The Times, and which was printed 
in that paper on the 24th January, that there was a wide difference between the ‘‘ skyscrapers ”’ of 
40 storeys advocated by Sir Martin Conway and the 200 feet buildings carried up 16 or 17 storeys 
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advocated by me, and I submitted that London is not yet ripe for “‘ skyscrapers,” although it is over- 
ripe for higher buildings than the present London Building Act allows. 

It was a source of surprise that such a scheme should have been laid, without protest, before the 
London Society, a society whose main purpose is stated to be the beautification of London. I submitted 
that the demand to-day is for centralisation, and that there is no doubt that such centralisation would 
afford some relief to traffic, as there would be less people to bring in and out of town each day, while the 
increase in residential accommodation overlooking the parks would relieve the pressure on many of the 
outlying districts and accomplish something towards solving the housing problem. 

The increased rating would be advantageous for securing municipal loans, which could be applied 
not only to street widening, but to the financing of housing schemes on the outskirts, while the new 
residential blocks would enjoy beautiful views and secure to their occupants ready access to the parks. 
Tall buildings on the Embankment north and south, the south being linked up to the West End by the 
new Charing Cross Bridge, would afford much-needed additional accommodation for residential and 
business purposes. 

I took the opportunity of emphasising the fact that the development of Central London has not 
been adequately exploited, and that, if London is to hold its place as the world’s centre, some such 
development as had been outlined by me would have to be speedily undertaken. Notwithstanding 
this explanation and protest, the impression got about that both Sir Martin Conway and I were 
advocating “ Skyscrapers for London.” 

The very next day The Pall Mall Gazette had an adverse note on what it described as the “ Sky- 


sé 


seraping Campaign,”’ while The Star spoke of a “ City of beetling heights, Towers of Babel, and great 
cliffs of concrete,” and generally the Press was so emphatically against “ skyscrapers ’’ that, for the 
time being, my proposal for merely higher buildings was threatened to be swamped, until Mr. Henry 
T’. Hare, the late President of this Institute, reminded the public, in an interview with the representa- 
tive of The Evening Standard, that “* Mr. Delissa Joseph started the subject of ‘ Higher Buildings for 
London ’ before Sir Martin Conway.” 

Sir Martin himself announced that, although he wanted a building not less than 860 feet 
in height, he did not want “‘ skyscrapers.”” But the real objection to Sir Martin Conway’s scheme, 
quite apart from the question of height, is that it involves a process of destruction which would further 
involve a process of confiscation or lead to a long and tedious process of realisation, at great risk, after 
years of delay, of which process Kingsway is a striking example. 

On the other hand, one sympathised with some of the views expressed by Sir Martin Conway at 
an interview he gave subsequent to his lecture, in which he said: ‘‘ Let us make London a town in 
which people can live, and not one which they must live outside,” and with his further view that we 
should try to be rid of the hideous crowds which the present system of transport creates at the 
beginning and at the end of the 8-hour day. 

The details of labour-saving apparatus and the simplification of domestic life outlined by Sir 
Martin Conway can be equally applied to buildings of moderate height as to “ skyserapers.”’ Sir 
Martin says it is the business of an architect to make beautiful whatever kind of building the needs 
of his day require, but I submit that in so doing he cannot afford to ignore the practical and financial 
probabilities of the problem with which he may have to deal. 

Meantime other persons of eminence forwarded even more daring suggestions ; for, example, 
Capt. Swinton proposed that an increased height of buildings should be permitted, provided it was 
paid for at so much per foot of cubic air space. This fantastic idea need not be taken seriously, 
and is already provided for by the practical proccss of increased rates on increased heights. Lord 
Montagu offered his blessing to Sir Martin Conway's proposals, and added a touch of fantasy by 
advocating the provision of aerodromes on the tops of the “ skyserapers.” The suggestion of 
Mr. John Hopkins, M.P., that, in a typical area of 50 acres, 10 acres only should be covered with high 
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buildings, and that 40 acres should be laid out for playgrounds, is obviously impracticable, because, 
as a financial operation, it would involve a confiscation of 40 acres of private property. On the other 
hand, one of the happiest phrases which this discussion has produced was eniployed by Mr. Hopkins, 
in his letter to The Time s of the 27th M inuary, where he reminds us that se the electric lift is, in effeet, 
the cheapest and quickest way of taking the workman home.” The very moderate claim for higher 
buildings for London can only be endangered by the more unrestrained proposals which have since 
been put forward. Meanwhile Sir David Burnett, a former Lord Mayor of London, and one of the 
createst authorities on London property, in the course of an interview published by The Daily Telegraph 
on 28th January, said : 

At the present time the height of City buildings is limited to 80 feet, but he saw no reason why, at specially wide 
places such as the foot of London Bridge and other roomy spots, special arrangements should not be made for the raising 
of the building height limit to at least 160 feet ; that would give a 10 or 12 storey structure and greatly relieve the pres- 
sure on the surrounding premises. There could be no objection to buildings of that height, but he would strongly oppose 
skyscrapers. 

Incidentally, Sir David Burnett made the following interesting comment, which supports my 
view that London is at present under-developed : 

What an awful waste of useful space was to be witnessed at the Bank of England! If that building were raised con- 
siderably, not only would its architectural dignity be greatly enhanced, but the additional erection would provide housing 
room for five or six large banks. 

After the first shock, one found a more sympathetic attitude on the part of the Press, and perhaps 
one of the most interesting views was that contained in a leading article in The Times of the 24th 


January : 


It is all a question of what the eye is used to. To most of us the first pneumatic tyres seemed to be fat and ugly 
monstrosities, after the narrow wheel rims of the primitive bicycle and motor-cars to which we were accustomed. Now 
it is allthe other way. And so with height Chere is nothing in it that is inherently ugly, and it may be a thing of real 


and satisfying beauty. 
The change of view which began to make itself felt was shown by the fact that The Evening News 
discovered that it was about time that ‘* London grew up ” and offered a welcome to what it described 


as ‘* Adastral Houses.” 


\ writer in The Daily News pointed out that London has an area of 600 mules and a population of 7 
millions, giving an average of only about 18 persons to the acre, as compared with the garden city ideal 
of 40,0n the basis of 8 houses tothe acre, each housing 5 individuals. This was to show the madequate 
developme nt whichhas been tamer London,and the writer went on to point out that the increase 
in cround values in Londo OULG SOr lake it unremunerative to build except to increased heights. 

Independent confirmation of thi fforded by a recent statement in the House of Commons 
by Sir _ Griffith Boseay hh, WhO, repiv to a question as to whether greater heieht would be per- 
mitted in the rebuilding of R t Stl than the height of the old buildings, replied that, in order 
to justify the increased grou ht ich were to be secured for the sites, greater heights would be 
allowed. hese heights, the Building Act hi ights of SO feet and two roof storeys, 
the width of the street ben out S2 


Another writer said : 


It is important for the cit k, its men of tast id its students should dwell in its midst in some 
concentration na not be so t t t yer t " th lump is lost. «<% lhe people of a great town 
ought to live init comtortabl ) ¢ t 1d Ll from it, ind ilv deliriums of speed and congestion. 
‘To-day London is, for of end] ever and fret. 

The desire to get out of London is not universal. It was Dr. Johnson who said that “ The man 
who is tired of London is tired of 

Another writer has well said that a return is needed to the idea of ‘ London for Londoners.” 


The question Was unexpecte lly referred to in a recent a ldress delivered by Professor Simpson 


Se 
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at the Bartlett School of Architecture, when he went so far as to say that he did not agree that ‘“ sky- 
scrapers ”’ detracted from the beauty of a town or spoilt its amenities. Indeed, he quoted the distant 
view of Oxford as an illustration of the beauty obtained by the spires of the churches and the towers 
of the public buildings rising above the other buildings. Professor Simpson, by the way, was daring 
enough to describe the dome of St. Paul’s as a “skyscraper.” On the other hand, he suggested 
that taller buildings should only be permitted in certain fixed positions in each street. ‘This would 
not work, as it would naturally be objected to by those landowners who were not allowed similar 
privileges in the same street. This difficulty, it was suggested, could be met by payment for each 
additional storey, but this is only another form of assessment for increased height, and would still 
leave an unjust differentiation between different tenants in the same street. 

Professor Simpson suggested that a “‘ skyscraper’ might be permitted in the centre of the Aldwych 
site, which would form a fine ending to Kingsway, an idea which must have occurred before now to 
many of us. 

In considering the case for higher buildings for London, it would be well to give the exact words 
of the present Act, as follows :— 

A building (not being a church or chapel) shall not be erected of, or be subsequently increased to, a greater height 
than 80 feet (exclusive of two storeys in the roof and of ornamental towers, turrets, or other architectural features or 
decorations) without the consent of the Council. (Part V., Sec. 47.) 

The present limit of height is thus 80 feet and two storeys in the roof, and, however wide a 
thoroughfare may be, or however open may be the outlook of a building, no greater height can be 
allowed. The 200 feet buildings which [ advocate I am proposing should be permitted only facing 
parks, the river, and large open spaces, but there is no reason why this idea should not be extended 
to give a right to increase the height of a building beyond 80 feet to the extent of one foot in height 
for every additional foot in the width of the street beyond 80 feet. 

These 200 feet buildings would give approximately 16 or 17 storeys above the street level, and 
represent a height equal to about the height of the Monument. They would be modest structures 
compared with the buildings of 36 storeys suggested by Sir Martin Conway, or with the American 
‘ skyscrapers ”’ rising from 40 storeys to the 57 storeys of the Woolworth building, which, by the way, 
has been aptly described as a ‘* Cathedral of Commerce.” 

It should be clear from what has already been said that I am not advoeating * skyscrapers,” nor 
schemes for costly clearances, nor have I any royal road to offer for the solution of the problem of the 
under-development of London. I only advocate that, by making the Building Act more elastic, owners 
of property may, in suitable situations, be enabled to develop their land, from time to time, as the leases 
fall in, to an adequate height, and thus gradually to relieve the pressure of accommodation in London. 
At the same time I suggest that the largely increased rateable value which would result could be 
capitalised and applied in the widening of congested thoroughfares. We should bear in mind that, 
whilst in the City of London street improvements have been largely paid for from the funds of the 
Bridge House Estates, there is no such fund available for the widening of streets in other parts of 
London, and therefore this scheme for higher buildings would offer a new available source for the 
production of the necessary capital for such public improvements. The other uses of such funds 
which obviously suggest themselves are the further equalisation of rates in the poorer boroughs, and 
the financing of housing schemes in the outskirts. 

Although I have, so far, dealt with the question of the pressure of accommodation for commercial 
and residential purposes in Central London, there is no reason why the programme advocated 
should not be carried further afield and applied to the existing main routes leading out of Central 
London to the four points of the compass, nor why similar advantages should not be taken for 
adequate development round the numerous commons and open spaces within easy reach of the centre. 


Kennington Park and Clapham Common at once suggest themselves as illustrations of inadequate, 
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utilised building frontages. Then in London itself we have opportunities of increasing the height of 
buildings to a height equal to the maximum width of the street itself, as, for example, in Portland 
Place which, being 125 feet wide, would permit of buildings 125 feet high. In the northern end of the 
City Road we have a width of 130 feet ; in the widest part of the Euston Road a width of 160 feet 
between the houses ; Marylebone Road for a part of its length about 120 feet, Whitechapel High Street 
about 100 feet, Mile End Road 145 feet, and Clapham Road from 130 to 150 feet, so that if, in cases 
like this, the Act would allow new buildings to be equal only to the width of the street, it would enable 
structures from 100 to 160 feet in height to be erected within the angle of 45 degrees from the opposite 
building. 

It is obvious, for instance, that an adequate development of, say, the Clapham Road with buildings 
of 130 to 150 feet on either side wonld offer additional accommodation for thousands of persons within a 
comparatively few minutes of the City and the West End who, at present, have to travel many miles 
to and from their work ; while the possibilities for business premises afforded in Euston Road by 
carrying the buildings 160 feet in height would immediately appeal to the numerous commercial 
undertakings which are now clamouring for space demanded for the adequate development of their 
businesses in the centre of London. 

The case for building higher on the River Embankment is unanswerable, as is the case for building 
higher opposite open spaces ; but in the heart of London there are some almost equally unanswerable 
cases when one realises a few figures like these: Adelaide Place, London Bridge (referred to by Sir 
David Burnett), 130 feet wide ; Hanover Square, 280 feet wide ; Trinity Square, 380 feet ; Smithfield, 
340 feet ; Finsbury Square, 410 feet ; Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 645 feet. 

The fear expressed by some writers as to the adequacy of the London strata for affording a founda- 
tion for buildings of 200 feet high is answered by the fact that the London clay is, in places, as deep as 
from 400 to 600 feet. The fear that some writers have expressed that high buildings would overshadow 
St. Paul’s need not be considered seriously, as St. Paul’s Churchyard is too narrow to receive higher 
buildings. It is a mistake to assume, as some people have, that business accommodation must neces- 
sarily be limited to the City. There is a tendency on the part of certain business concerns to go 
to the West Central or the West End. We already have the American Oil Company carrying on its 
business on the edge of St. James’s Park, and the British-American Tobacco Company carrying on its 
business on the riverside, at Grosvenor Road. 

There is an interesting precedent for exceeding the 80 feet in the case of the City of Manchester, 
where there are many buildings at least 110 feet in height, the local regulations, as I am informed by 
Mr. J. Swarbrick, being on the very generous lines that a building may be in height 23 times the width 
of the street in which it is situated. 

There is a well-known illustration of higher buildings on the riverside in the case of the Royal 
Liver Building at Liverpool, which stands 170 feet above the level of the river bank, comprising 10 
storeys, varying in height from 23 feet to 15 feet ; and there are 5 storeys in addition, in the square of 
the towers, the total height to the top of the towers being 312 feet. For this information I am indebted 
to Mr. Aubrey Thomas, the architect of that splendid building, who also tells me he has erected the 
Tower Buildings to a height of 112 feet to top of parapet, with a tower rising to 153 feet, besides several 
other buildings to a height of over 100 feet. 

In considering the question of housing more people in Central London, regard should be had to the 
fact that the saving of railway fares can be well applied to the increased rentals which will be required 
for central accommodation, quite apart from the saving of wear and tear attaching to the daily travel- 
ling, and the gain of 1} to 2 hours a day of increased leisure. 

In this connection I may quote The Times of 20th February upon the increased demand for central 
housing which would follow an increase in suburban railway fares: ‘‘ Higher fares, in short, will be 
another argument in favour of ‘ Higher Buildings for London.’”’ As illustrating the crowded con- 
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ditions of London to-day one has only to regard the fact that double rentals are being paid for old 
premises, that high premiums are being paid for possession of residential suites, and that the increased 
rents demanded, in view of the increased cost of building, are being paid without question ; all of these 
being clear evidences of the extent of the unsatisfied demand for business and residential accom- 
modation. 

Anyone moving about with his eyes open could point to many buildings, especially those iacing 
open spaces, which are obviously inadequate to their opportunities, and visibly cry out to be raised. 

The course suggested by me, as opposed to the course suggested by Sir Martin Conway, may be 
described as the “ middle course.” If London is to hold its place as the world’s centre, some such 
development as I have ventured to indicate must be undertaken. I submit that the gradual develop- 
ment of London upon the lines indicated would, in fact, be of the nature of a piece of grandiose town 
planning. 

Instead of these suggestions increasing the traffic problem, they should contribute to reducing it, as 
the more business and residential premises provided in central positions, the less traffic would result 
between the centre and the outskirts, at the same time materially helping the housing problem and 
relieving the pressure at present existing in those outskirts. 

London is full to overflowing, both in the business and residential quarters, and the demand for 
accommodation is completely unsatisfied. Building outwards will only increase the traffic problem, 
and building upwards, therefore, is the only solution, and, by the suggested upward building, a new 
rateable value would be established upon which municipal loans could be raised and be applied to the 
widening of congested thoroughfares in the inner metropolis. Here is an example of a practical 
scheme offering a gradual solution of the problem of the unsatisfied demand for business and resi- 
dential premises in London, which must not be allowed to be obscured by impracticable suggestions 
such as have been put forward in the course of the discussion. 

Nor need we be apprehensive as to the result. Mr. Hilaire Belloc has said: ‘‘ There is a Familiar 
Demon looking after London, who takes care that London shall never become unified or commonplace.” 

I trust I have now made out the case for a modification of the London Building Actso as to permit :— 

(1) Buildings up to 200 feet in height opposite parks, public gardens, open spaces and the riverside. 

(2) Buildings equal in height to the width of a street when that street is over 80 feet in width, 
provided that : 

(a) The rear angle is within 631° of 16 feet above pavement level. 

(b) The structures are fire-resisting and fitted with staircases affording alternative means of 
escape, and 

(c) The elevations have been approved by the London County Council or the hoped-for 
Ministry of Fine Arts. 


“e 


I trust I have shown that the increased accommodation which the gradual development under these 
proposed relaxations of the Building Act would afford to an inadequately developed London would 
supply an urgent need ; that this development would afford a new and vast untapped source of assess- 
ment ; that this new assessment would form the security for large public loans, which could be 
applied for the widening of congested thoroughfares, the equalisation of rates, and the financing of 
municipal housing schemes ; and that all this could be accomplished without detriment to the beauty 
of London and without recourse to the ‘‘ skyscraper,” and that all these benefits to London and its 
inhabitants could be obtained by a couple of short Clauses added to the present Building Act. We 
must therefore look to our Council here to take the first steps towards realising the new conditions, 
and at the next Business Meeting I am moving a resolution to refer the question to the Council of this 
Institute with a request for them to take the necessary steps to bring about an alteration of the Building 
Act. The Council have themselves established a precedent by drafting a Bill to amend the Law of 
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Let them now draft a Bill to amend 


the London Building Act, so as to permit, with proper reservations and control, the erection in London 


of Higher Buildings. 


DISCUSSION ON THE 


Mr. Joun W. Srmpson, 
The PRESIDENT said that it was no mere con- 
vention to say that Mr. Joseph had given them an 


Institute 
had already gone in advance of his suggestion and had 


extremely able paper. The Council OI the 
set upa Committee to consider a reform of the Build- 
ing Act, and he hoped the Committee would have the 
benefit of Mr. Joseph’s assistance int] 


heirdeliberations. 
He would ask Sir Martin Conway 


whom they micht 
lookuponas holdingextremist viewsupon the question 
of higher buildings, to move the vote of ks. and 
he should ask their old friend Mr. Andrew Taylor, who, 
as Chairmanof the Building Act Committee for some 


thanks, 


had no doubt conceived that respect [01 it 


which all who were responsible fi 


years, 
1 its administration 
should feel,to second the motion as a useful correct ive 
to the more advanced views of Sir Martin Conway. 

Sir MARTIN CONWAY, M.P., said he had 


specially advanced views about the 


ho 
matter But 
when one wished to draw public attention to a par- 
ticular question, it was as well to put it forward in a 
somewhat emphatic form. We are an extraordinarily 
conservative people ; like the things have 
grown up amongst and are accustomed to. If London 
could have remained as it was when he was a boy, he 
should have liked it better than he ; and if 
{ngland could be again as it was a hundred years ago, 
it would be a bette place than we had now made it. 
3ut we had to live in the world as it is, and things went 
on in it whether we liked them or not. The second 
time he went to America, after a twenty years’ interval, 
he went with a prejudice in his mind against ** sky- 
scrapers.” But it took only one day in New York to 
convert him. He found the 30th floor of a tall building 
the rational place to live in; and he 
lower down if he could helpit. The rents were higher 
the higher one goes, because people prefer to live at a 
good height when they get the chance 
of the noise and dust and fog, and 


we we 


did now 


would not live 


They get out 
leave an enormous 
: they get fresher air, 
they have fine vlews when the air is cle iT, and they 
have more light by day. 
tall buildings, but not sky-scrapers 


number of microbes down below 


Now. people sald they want 
But what was 


the matter with the sky-scrape1 Wasn't the Vic- 
toria Tower a sky-scraper? If they put flats in the 
Victoria Tower and lifts in one of the turrets, it was a 
sky-scraper. What, however, he was concerned 
about was this: he lived about thirty miles from 
London, in a charming plece ot country, W here there 
were very few houses. If they were thinking of 
voing down there with their garden suburbs. he did 


FOREGOING PAPER. 
President, in the Chair. 


not want them. He wanted to keep London inside its 
present bloated circumference. London, it was said, 
would have ten million inhabitants before long. 
Where they to put / If into garden 
suburbs, it would take them a day’s journey to get 
into the country. He was not thinking so much of 
people coming into London for business purposes, but 
people going into the country for a day’s holiday, or 
for an evening. London would become so big that 
nobody could get out of it, except on an expedition. 
If London must have ten million people, then the 
people must live in high buildings; there was no 
He would give one instance of the 
pressure in the heart of London, and its injurious 
efiect. The Bishop of London, he understood, had 
appointed a Commission to investigate the question 
of the union of parishes and benefices within the City 
of London, and the upshot was likely to be that 
twenty old City churches would be recommended to 
be demolished, their siies sold, and offices erected on 
The result of this horizontal pressure 
was that they could not afford to keep an old Wren 
church standing. When the value of land, owing to 
this pressure, became so tremendous that the popula- 
tion drifted out, there was nobody left to go to church 
in the City; with the clergy drawing salaries for doing 
nothing or very little, and somewhere else the clergy 
were poorly paid, but had to work very hard among 
their crowds of parishioners ; the argument for selling 
these sites and demolishing the churches and building 
them somewhere else was very strong. Butif they had 
housed the people in the same locality,in high buildings 
in the near neighbourhood of their work, there would 
not have been this extraordinary horizontal pressure 
below ; it would have been replaced by a vertical uplift, 
and they would be able to preserve their ancient 
monuments ; they would also be able to preserve the 
amenities, the wider spaces and the more generous 
thoroughfares, and might have made all kinds of 
changes which would have contributed to render 
the City more pleasant and more reputable to live 
in. He also wanted to prevent London spreading 
illimitably over the Home Counties. Whether the 
buildings were to be 200, or 500, or 1,000 feet high was 
a matter of indifference to him. But there was a 
certain height, which he might speak of as an economic 
height, up to which it was probably worth while to 
build, producing a maximum income at a minimum 
relative cost. But it did seem worth emphasising 
that if they built a large enough building, as high as 
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alternative. 
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was economically right and as wide as they could 
possibly build it, a building large enough to hold such 
a number of people that there could be a kind of co- 
operative activity in it, a co-operative store, clubs, 
school, cinema, the whole business and pleasure of the 
community—that would be a desirable result. If 
such a scheme were properly thought out by practical 
people and well carried out, probably some five thou- 
sand, perhaps ten thousand, could live happily and 
contentedly in such a building, with a minimum of 
waste of meney and energy and a maximum of effici- 
ency ; a community living in one building of the right 
height, in the heart of London, surrounded by a con- 
siderable amount of open space. By that means they 
could have, housed on the soil of London, surrounded 
by a sufficiency of open space, a very much larger 
population than it could carry at the present time. 
They would be better housed, and better equipped, 
and better served in every kind of way. And then all 
this difficulty in regard to transit, ete., would be con- 
siderably reduced, if not entirely avoided. Those 
were roughly, the suggestions he made, and he thought 
le was very much of one mind with Mr. Joseph on the 
subject. They were all agreed that Mr. Joseph had 
put before the meeting a number of most interesting 
points of view, and had worked them out in great 
detail, with admirable balance of mind and practical 
sense ; it therefore gave him the greatest pleasure to 
propose a vote of thanks to him. 

Mr. ANDREW T. TAYLOR [R.F.}, late Vice- 
Chairman, London County Council, said that he was 
frankly in opposition to the opinions which had 
so far been put forward at the Meeting. He came 
before them in a three-fold capacity. First of all, 
as a member of the London County Council, he had 
had a long experience of the Building Acts, and of the 
Improvement Committees, of both of which he had 
been Chairman for several years, and therefore he 
claimed to have some knowledge of this question. 
Secondly ,as a Fellow of the Institute, he was interested 
in all architectural questions. Thirdly, he gave place 
to none in his love for London and desire for its 
beautification and improvement. Therefore, what- 
ever would lend itself to the beautification of London 
and its improvement—whether it cut across his 
own prejudices or not—he should be glad to avail 
himself of. But it was because he did not think, in 
his heart and soul, that the propositions propounded 
that evening would be for the beautification and im- 
provement of London that he was present to oppose 
them. Both the paper and, necessarily, Sir Martin 
Conway's speech were somewhat sketchy, because it 
was impossible within the limits of an ordinary paper 
to go into much detail. Young architects would 
know how easy it was to produce a beautiful coloured 
sketch, they would not trouble about details of con- 
struction and difficulties arising therefrom ; it was 
only in the working drawings, with their full details, 
that the difficulties begin. He proposed to bring 


this subject down to the working drawings and full 
size plans and test the difficulties. They must take 
off their coats and tackle the problem in their shirt- 
sleeves, and not approach it in any dilettante fashion. 
They must get down to the heart of things, because it 
was of the first importance at that moment. They 
had been told that a Committee had been appointed 
to consider this matter, and therefore a false step 
would be disastrous in its effects on London, for they 
could not step backwards when once they had made 
the move. There was, first, the consideration of the 
esthetic and artistic side. He had had the privilege 
of visiting New York three or four dozen times ; 
though he had not been there for some years now, 
he had still before him the vision of some of the church 
spires of the city. At the head of Wall Street there 
was the spire of Trinity Church, one of the most 
beautiful in New Youk, flanked by tall buildings 
rising some hundred feet above the spire, knocking 
it out of the view and destroying its beauty. There 
was another church with a spire in Madison Square, 
where, almost touching it, is a building which rises 
at least a hundred feet above the spire. If it were 
not so pathetic, the view of that spire would be 
ludicrous ; the only thing they could do was to pull 
it down as quickly as possible, for it looked ridiculous 
to see a building a hundred feet above the church 
spire. If those buildings were to be introduced into 
the City of London, it would be a great pity. There 
was no finer view in any city in the world than that 
which they got of London when sailing up the Thames 
towards Westminster. There was a certain proportion 
about the buildings of London, punctuated with 
Wren’s towers and spires and dominated, like a prince 
among his people, by the dome of St. Paul’s; it 
formed a beautiful picture which, he was sure, none 
would want to spoil. Imagine towers to a height of 
200 feet or 400 feet, as Sir Martin Conway wanted, 
in the City; though these were not towers, becausé 
there must be party walls on each side—great blank 
walls. Put a building of that sort alongside Bow 
Church, or one of the other beautiful spires which are 
our pride ; could anything be imagined more destruc- 
tive of the beauty of London ? A second consideration 
was this. Not a word had been said about the effect of 
such a development on the family and on the child life 
of the people. The whole argument of Mr. Joseph was 
that those high buildings in Central London would be 
for residential as well as office purposes. His own 
impression was that those high buildings in America 
which Sir Martin Conway so much admired were office 
buildings, but he spoke as if people’s homes were in 
them. The Woolworth Building and the high build- 
ings in Lower Broadway were entirely office buildings : 
he knew of none which were purely residential. His 
whole argument was that those high buildings fo: 
London would be both offices and residential build- 
ings: otherwise Mr. Joseph’s argument fell to the 
ground, because he said if these high residential build- 
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ings were put up, they would relieve the traffic chaos 
and the great traftic pressure morning and evening 
His idea was that people w ho worked in offices would 
also live there. If it were not so, the erection of 
buildings 200 feet high would merely mean that 
instead of a hundred clerks being in a building as now, 
there would be a thousand, so that it would accentuate 
the traffic problem. Think what residences there 
meant: think what it would mean to put old ladies 
and children on the 16th or the 17th storey. It would 
be reversing the whole trend of our housing ideas 
to-day. (Hear, hear.) Organised Labour was against 
such a proposition: they said they would not go on 
living in barracks of six and seven storeys, such as 
existed to-day : what would it be if we had buildings 
16 and 17 storeys high ? What would it be to have 
children there 2 How would they get out to play, oO! 
otherwise exercise themselves ? Sir Martin Conway 
said it was the natural way to live. He had yet to 
learn that primitive races lived 200 feet above the 
sround. It was not the natural way for London, at all 
events. A man craved for his little cottage and garden 
attached where he could grow his own vegetables and 
cultivate flowers. That was the natural way of living. 
Consider it practically: take a building 17 or 18 
storeys high: imagine four or five families on each 


storey. How would they get out and in? By the 
electric elevator. We have had « xperience of eleva- 
tors. We all know that they go wrong. and very 
often. It would be essential to have two or three 
elevators, one to supplement the othe But it was 
possible for all of them to go wrong if the electric 
current, for some reason, were turned off. What 
would be the result 7? Imagine having to climb 400 
steps to vet home ! (vain, SUppose rire took place 
in one of the lower storeys The elevator shafts and 
the staircases formed vents fordrawing upthe asphyxi- 


ating smoke, and the only way of escape 


would be by 
the outside iron staircase. Imagine such an event 
happening on a dark winter night, with the steps 
covered with snow and ice : imagine having to get old 
ladies and young children down 400 steps in those 
circumstances! The loss of life would be appalling. 
It must be remembered that the Fire 


not tackle that sort of thing. 


Brigade could 
The highest ladde1 they 
had was but 92 feet long, and water pressure was not 
more than enough to throw an effectual jet 100 feet 
high. How could a fire be put out at the top of one of 
those buildings 2? It would have to be left to burn 
itself out. One further consideration, and a 
important one: 


most 
\ hy did they not take full advantage 
of the present Acts before asking for such excessive 
further powers? (Hear, hear.) The present Acts 
permitted them to carry up buildings to an &80-feet 
cornice, with a height ef 100 feet to the 
That 
desired, 


top of the roof. 
building of eight or nin 
How many houses in London 
height now 2 


meant a storeys, if 


were of that 
In the greater part of Central London 
there were Streets and streets of buildings 


not more 
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than four or five storeys high. Why not raise those 
buildings first ? By that means they would double the 
present accommodation, and double the rateable 
value, a point which Mr. Joseph laid stress upon. 
However much he differed from the views set forth by 
Mr. Joseph, nothing but good could come of a free and 
full discussion, and he was at one with Sir Martin 
Conway in wishing that a cordial vote of thanks be 
tendered to him, and he had 
sec onding it. 

Mr. JOHN HOPKINS. M.P., said he concurred 
heartily with the views Mr. Joseph had expressed, and 
with his reeommendations. In alluding to the letter 
he (the speaker) had written to The Times on the 
subject, Mr. Joseph had a little misinterpreted the 
meaning. The speaker had suggested that that large 
site of 50 acres of slum buildings in St. Pancras should 
be rebuilt with high buildings, occupying, possibly, ten 
He (the 
speaker) did not mean to confiscate the forty acres, 
any more than a person might buy two or three 
tumble-down houses and pull them down so as to build 
a house in the middle occupying the site of the former 
two, utilising the remainder of the site as a garden. 
He proposed that ten acres should be used for build- 
ing, putting the buildings up so high that they could 
accommodate all the people who now lived on fifty 
acres, and more people even, and give them light and 
air and good accommodation in place of the ugly slum 
houses they now live in. But he was afraid that it 
not be done. He had no doubt architects 
would be busy with their pencils redesigning those 
long dreary narrow avenues of brick buildings, two o1 
three-storey houses, built on the same old building 
line. There might be a little better accommodation 
inside than in the old ones, but that was not a radical 
cure of the difficulties of housing in London. The 
scheme which Mr. Joseph was proposing would, he 
thought, go a long way towards effecting a cure of the 
transport and London traffic problem, because if these 
high buildings were permitted, the authorities could 
insist on the owner's moving his front back. so as to 
make wider streets. He could see, however, that Mr. 
Joseph and the Institute Committee would have great 
difficulties to encounter. Mr. Taylor had expressed 
the most crusted conservative view ‘@ No “) of the 
London County Council. 


great pleasure in 


acres, leaving the other 40 acres open space. 


would 


In a general way he (the 
speaker) was a Conservative himself, but he could not 
compete fora moment with Mr. Taylor. The London 
Building Bye-laws, as he understood them, had always 
been interesting for anyone who was concerned with 
antiquities. He had been told that at one time the 
Building Bye-laws insisted that although the whole 
weight of the building was carried on steel stanchions, 
the wall must still be as thick as if there were no steel 
stanchions. When Mr. Taylor was in New York he 
must have been so deeply concerned with the fate of 
the spires of the churches that he forgot to observe 
that none of the high buildings there had a blank wall 
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on any side of them, because light and air were 
wanted on all sides, and the owner took care to get 
a site big enough to secure that. He had no doubt 
the same sort of thing would happen in London. 
They would not need to build skyscrapers. Build- 
ings might be allowed to go up to a height of 200 feet 

but only on frontages and rears where there was 
plenty of space, without crowding, and without shut- 
ting out light and air. Cumberland Market, St. 
Pancras, Was an enormous square, and it was stated 
that the Commissioners of Woods and Forests were 
proposing to pull down the old leasehold houses and 
to rebuild around the whole of that magnificent open 
space working men’s dwellings of three storeys high. 
He thought this a lamentable lost opportunity. He 
could understand the working classes objecting to 
liftless ‘* barracks ”’ such as had been built for them in 
London. But those buildings need not necessarily be 
ugly and inconvenient ; they could be made comfort- 
able and sightly. If the promises made to the 
electors at the last Election that they should have 
houses fit to live in are to be fulfilled, the only way is 
to house them in large blocks. Central heating, con- 
tinuous hot-water service, and such things cannot be 
supplied in separate houses, built eight to the acre. 
But they can be given, and cheaply, in high buildings, 


and a proper service of lifts could be supplied. As for 


lifts breaking down, and the difficulties in connection 
with putting out fires, all these difficulties had been 
vot over. Lifts were arranged which did not break 
down, lifts supplied by current from different sources, 
so that if one supply failed, other sources were avail- 
able. There were such things as electric pumps, and 
tanks on the top of the higher buildings for putting 
out fires. It was idle to say that these high buildings 
were impracticable or impossible, because other 
countries had proved that they were not, and with the 
increasing population of London, and the increasing 
difficulties of transport, he did hope that the Institute 
would be successful in securing a modification of the 
London Building Laws. 

Mr. R. W. GRANVILLE-SMITH, Chairman of the 
Improvements Committee, L.C.C., said he esteemed it 
a privilege to be allowed to utter a few words on behalf 
of London, which he believed was seriously menaced 
that evening. If the last speaker considered Mr. 
Taylor an arch-Tory, Spring Gardens looked upon him 
as the pioneer of all that was up-to-date. Mr. Joseph 
had presented them with an extraordinarily interest- 
ing paper. Yet in the very manner of the presenta- 
tion of his case he had provided a stone with which he 
could be attacked. Sir Martin Conway and others 
were out for higher buildings pure and simple, and, at 
all events, they were consistent ; but in the case of the 
lecturer, did he not give his case away when he de- 
clared he would not have these placed anywhere in 
London, but only in districts where the dwellers 
already have the advantage of wide, open spaces ? 
They were only to be erected on the borders of our 


beautiful river, and on the confines of our noble open 
spaces, or our widest streets; only there were the 
people to have what Sir Martin Conway considered the 
great joy of living at a high altitude. Would Mr. 
Joseph hem in those open spaces like Finsbury Square, 
in the midst of such a crowded and busy district ? 
What about the other people who were debarred from 
going up so high to live? Surely this idea furnished 
the negation to his whole argument. Were there an 
argument in favour of sky-scrapers, he should, in 
developing that theory, say—throw down London, 
fifty acres at atime, perhaps, and put up sky-scrapers, 
leaving a certain space in between. That would be 
the only way. But obviously that is not practical 
politics ; we have to deal with the problems of the hour 
and with the buildings which exist. He protested 
with all his heart against any such scheme as the 
lecturer proposed. The London County Council had 
no small business with the London working man, and 
no small part of the hours spent at Spring Gardens was 
devoted to his interests, his home, his general well- 
being. They had endeavoured to find out what the 
working man really wished. One here and there 
might have some strange longing for central heating 
and central hot-water supplies, some may have spent 
their evenings in institutes where they were taught 
these things, but what the majority with children 
cared for and loved is a plot of ground which they can 
cultivate as their own. This, more than anything, 
was calculated to make a good, contented and happy 
England. Let Londoners occupy more space than at 
the present time, do not crowd them together so that 
they almost breathed into each other’s mouths ; let 
them be on the soil so that they could enjoy the earth 
and its produce. 

The PRESIDENT : We have enjoyed a very spirited 
rally ; we have heard the great guns booming at very 
close range. I shall now ask you to listen for a few 
moments to the gentle voice of peace, the voice of the 
arts. I shall ask our Honorary Associate, Mr. 
Solomon J. Solomon, of the Royal Academy, to say a 
few words about this subject from the painter’s point 
of view. 

Mr. SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, R.A. [ How. A.], said 
he did not know that the painter's point of view would 
differ very much from that of the man in the street, and 
he felt very diffident about speaking on this subject 
in the presence of architects. When he heard Mr. 
Joseph’s Paper he thought he was solving the pro- 
blems of housing and congestion of traffic, and that 
point of view was strengthened by Sir Martin Conway. 
But when he heard Mr. Taylor he wobbled, only to 
wobble once again when Mr. Hopkins spoke, and now 
he was not sure that he had any very definite opinions 
left. The correspondence in The Times, to which 
Mr. Joseph and Sir Martin Conway contributed, had 
given Londoners food for thought in their walks 
through the town. Sometimes one had stood in the 
iniddle of the Park and looked round to see what 
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could be done there without spoiling the amenities of 
London. As a painter, he thought nothing should be 


done which would rob London in any way of its 


small share of sunlight: any raising of the general 
level of sky-line would have a depressing effect. But 
there were, or could be, some opportunities afforded 
in London, round the parks; and in trying to 


visualise what the Park would look like with the 
sky-line raised he concluded that the could not go 
beyond twelve storeys. But there were positions 
where « fine, well-designed building might be 
which would add that architectural 
interest to London which a cathedral pile produced. 
Such buildings would have to be on the south side of 
the Park, so that the 


Park itself, not on the surrounding buildings. If such 


raised 


something of 


shadows would fall on 


thei 


were erected on the north side, a clearance would havi 
to be made. because it would be impossible to live in 
the constant shadow of high buildings. The other day. 


while crossing the railway bridge Kilburn, he had 
this problem in mind.and it occurredtohim that along 
this railwav, running from Broad Street to Ealing 
50 or LOO yards across, with gardens 1 ning down to 
those lines, they might on the south sid fairly 
high buildings casting their shadows on the line, and 
not on the other houses. The inhabitants would be 
living near stations,and would have an easy means of 
reaching the City. In this way housing could be 
connected with the traffic problem. One might take 


that further in regard to the Thames. High buildings 


could be built on its south bank so that their shadows 
would fall on the water; within the City area, offices 
above the wharves and warehouses. And if this sort 
of thing were to extend east and west, large numbers 
of people could be accommodated in high buildings 
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homes to the City, thus 
1 highway. The T 


passenger boats were stopped bec Aust 


on the banks of the Thames, : 
the provision of a fleet of motor boats 
take the residents from then 
making use of this neglectec Thames 
opli lived too 
far from the river. If people were brought to the river 
there would be a demand for river traftic which would 
do much to relieve the congestion in the main arteries. 
That was an individual point of vi wished 
to thank Mr. Joseph for having contributed such an 
interesting paper. 

Professor BERESFORD PITE [F.] 
an important matter which he was surprised Mr. 
Joseph had not referred to. 
premises, premises which were subdivided in cubic 
extent by the 250,000 cubic feet, was the real diffi- 
culty which should be faced. The height 
premises, when they were within the limits imposed by 
the Act, was 60 feet. That where the shoe 
pinched. Did Mr. Joseph realise that? He (Pro- 
fessor Pite) suggested that that limit ought to be 
removed. It was an impracticable limit in these 
days. Sut in his opinion that limit ought not to be 
increased beyond the limit fixed by the other clauses 
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of the Act—viz., 80 feet and two storeys in the roof. 
But the relief which would be afforded to architects of 
commercial buildings on the removal of the 60-feet 
limit and the substitution of a general limit would be a 
very material contribution to the problem of conges- 
tion in business quarters. And he thought the pro- 
fession should ask for that, in the interests of London 
buildings. It was very present in the problems of 
Regent Street, in the rebuilding of large shops. He 
hoped they should carry Mr. Taylor with them in that 
matter. It was only necessary to point out that the 
London County Council had the power to insist upon 
adequate means of escape for their customers or em- 
pluyees on those premises, and that the hard-and-fast 
limit imposed by the Act of 1894 could very well be 
reconsidered in view of present circumstances. If the 
Fire Brigade could deal with a dwelling-house up to 
100 feet in height, it could deal with commercial 
premises up to 100 feet. There were many ideas and 
sugvestions in Mr. Joseph's paper, but there was not a 
single argument based on a real apprehension of the 
facts in favour of raising the limit for buildings. It 
Was nonsense to talk about raising the front of the 
building unless one took into account that the sides 
and the back must be raised as well. It was deluding 
the public and the Press to talk about putting up 
buildings 200 feet high facing the Park or a wide street 
or the river; without mentioning the fact that the backs 
of those buildings were also 200 feet in height, and 
should be, on Mr. Joseph’s own showing, 250 feet 
away from the nearest building. It was a pity that 
serious problems connected with the housing of the 
population of London should be discussed in that way. 
They knew Sir Martin Conway's powers as an essayist : 
they knew he was an eminent mountaineer ; but they 
did not want him mountaineering in London—London 
was not the place forit. The quest ion was too serious 
to be trifled with in that way. The main problem of 
the heightof buildings in London was the housing prob- 
not the commercial problem : commercial men 
could look afterthemselves. It was evident, too, that 
the oftice problem would solve itself. Insurance com- 
panies were putting their premises outside London, 
because accommodation there was cheaper. And the 
Government were doing the same. Housing and 
transport were the urgent problems. With regard to 
housing, it was all very well to talk about top floors 
thirty storeys up, but the tenant of the 30th storey 
would have 29 storeys underneath him. Would they 
build for the comfort and delight of the luxury class 
who could pay high rents for high buildings, and 
ignore the poorerclass ‘ Would they create a London 
for mountaineers, for mountain dwellers, and ignore 
the caves? Think how they would increase the 
shadows of London life, how they would increase the 
gloom of existence, lengthening out the nights with 
their high abominations. Was it contemplated to 
construct high buildings with only external lighting, 
with no internal areas? The idea was pestilential— 
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retrograde was not the word for it. Mr. Joseph had 
not faced the matter; he had not considered this 
housing question, which went to the root of London 
life. He (Professor Pite) was a born Londoner, and 
looked with pleasure and comfort on the low buildings 
of London. When one travelled out of London by the 
Great Eastern Railway one went through miles of dis- 
tricts which the superior people called squalid. Look 
down upon the Tredegar Estate. Each house was a 
home, an Englishman’s castle, and each represented a 
vote. The sweet idea that every one represented a 
home was convincing that the health and happiness of 
London, which was marvellous as it stood to-day, was 
due to its low buildings. He had had the pleasure of a 
good deal of conference with Mr. Burns about housing 
and town planning. He said he had had sent him the 
statistics of pulmonary disease in Paris, and they were 
perfectly alarming in the districts in which the build- 
ings were high as compared with the districts on the 
outskirts where the houses were low. He was content 
to leave that suggestion to those who favoured high 
buildings for housing purposes in London; they should 
consider the pulmonary statistics before they induced 
the public to take one step further in this stupid, 
retrograde, daily Press balloon expedition after high 
houses, which no serious-minded person'wants. What 
was wanted was an amelioration of the 60-foot limit. 
On no account must the 80-foot and two storeys in the 
roof above that be altered, in the interests of archi- 
tects or of anybody else. 

Professor 8S. D. ADSHEAD [F.] said he had never 
heard of a balloon being so ably exploded as this had 
been, nor one from which so much gas had escaped. 
The amount of picturesque nonsense which had been 
talked about high buildings that evening was un- 
worthy of them. Whilst they would agree with Mr. 
Solomon that a certain number of high buildings 
might be put up on island sites and on the southern 
side of large open spaces, it was utterly absurd for 
them to talk seriously about high buildings settling 
the housing question. What all advanced people 
were thinking about to-day was either housing 
schemes in the suburbs or satellite towns. One point 
he would like to mention as Mr. Taylor was present, 
it occurred to him while walking along Kingsway to- 
day. Did he realise the effect of the bye-law which 
provided that the height of the building should not 
exceed 80 feet with two storeys in the roof? The 
effect was 20 feet of confused building on top. That 
bye-law must be made more amenable to the require- 
ments aimed at, which he assumed was the artistic 
amenity as well as light and air. It had resulted in a 
discreditable two storeys erected vertically with 
every kind of material, completely obliterating the 
80-feet-high cornice below. 

Mr. W. J. H. LEVERTON [Licentiate] said that 
Mr. Joseph was wrong in saying that at the dinner of 
the London Society no opposition was made to the 
idea he put forward. Father Bernard Vaughan 


opposed it, and followed that up by a letter to The 
Times in which he said that though there were plenty 
of high buildings in New York, plenty of villas rising 
out of grass plots could be seen. 

A MEMBER observed that much of the want of 
elevation of London buildings was due to the fear of 
actions being brought against the owner, and until 
that was remedied there was not likely to be much 
raising of buildings beyond the 80 feet height. He 
understood that the Bill which the Institute had put 
forward on the subject perpetuated all existing rights. 
He thought the law concerning the rights of light in 
Ungland ought to be swept away altogether. They 
would not be able to build satisfactorily until that 
had been done. 

Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD, F.8.A. [F.], pointed out 
that the death-rate went up in direct proportion to 
the density of population to the acre. If Mr. 
Joseph’s view was that pressure would be relieved by 
putting more people on to the same amount of land 
he ought to take that point into consideration. 

Mr. WALTER REYNOLDS (Chairman, Building 
(cts Committee, L.C.C.) said that his object in coming 
to the meeting was to bring himself, in as many 
respects as possible, up to date with the wishes and 
ideas of the architects of London. He must savy that 
he had never spent a more enjoyable evening. He 
had been more amused than if he had been at a play to 
hear the clash of opinion on one side and on the other. 
And he confessed, with Mr. Solomon, that he wobbled, 
and was still wobbling. He wished to speak on what 
he considered to be the crucial point of all on the ques- 
tion of erecting higher buildings than were at present 
allowed. Only that day there had been an enquiry 
set on foot concerning the 60-feet limit, and his Com- 
mittee would try to bring some comfort on that 
matter. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the height of 
buildings in America, it seemed that the analogy had 
been made in order that the traftic and housing prob- 
lems might be solved at the same time by going higher 
into the air. It seemed to be the only alternative in 
order to keep the population within the limits of 
London proper. It was veryingenious. He had been 
to America many times, and had lived in very high 
buildings there. It was true that the higher one lived, 
the more one had to pay, because in the upper storeys 
there was more light and air. It was argued that the 
only way in which we could deal] with the housing and 
the traftic problems at the same time, and so do away 
with the long daily journeys, was to have higher build- 
ings. But was that practicable / If we did that, we 
were confronted with the horrible dangers of fire. 
That was the greatest problem architects had to solve 
If ever higher buildings for London were decided upon, 
they would have to find out how to deal with them in 
case of fire. It was not enough to say a building must 
be fire-proof ; there was no such thing. He remem- 
bered that the Grand Theatre, Islington, was twice 
put up with * fire-proof ” construction and was twice 
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burnt down \pparently a ype Was of the same 


opinion as the people of the British Isles o7 this ques- 
tion of the height of building Last autumn he set 
on foot. for his own satistaction. an enqulr is to the 


expediency of having higher buildings in the City of 
I 


London. He 


found that the maximum height o 


buildings in Paris was 65 feet : in Be 72 feet : 
Vienna, 82 feet: in Rome, 78 feet | New York 
there was no restriction as to height where the con 
struction was absolutely fire-proof. In Boston, how 
ever. that °° City of Culture varehouses and stores 
miust not exceed 100 feet in heigl Yet those cities 
were only five hours distant from each other b rail 
In Boston no building may exceed 125 fe height 
In Washineton the maximun D nust not exceed 
130 feet, and of non hreprool ) ing iD feet. I) 
Chicago the limit was 260 feet. but 1f any building 


were over 100 feet they must be so-called hreprool 


In Cincinatti there was no restriction as to height. In 
Toronto it was 130 feet. in Montreal 120 feet But 
even in New York there were limits set according to 
the situation of the building, the limit being fixed by 
the zones In the ” up-tow) districts. the resi 
dential hotels and shopping buildings were much lowe) 
than the “ down-town ~ buildings, the elght being 


fixed by the averave healt Ol recent Ou dinus 
Down-town the same rule held. the averave height of 
existing buildinys being 500 feet [ Woolworth 
went to 57 storeys. and was 750 fee There was 


a lesson to be learnt from these hieh buildings 
Between 1899 and 1912 there had been four serious 
fires in them. involving the loss of 230 lives New 


York had, in certain areas, a system of hig pressurt 
fire mains, in which the pressure could be raised to 
300 Lbs per square inch But even with this system 
and with all the resources they had got in America it 
Was impossible to attack hres above a certaln heigelit 
There they had a quality of fire hose wh h stood about 
six times the presstire of any hose We possessed The 
question would be asked vhy hadn't we got it 4) The 
unswer Was. that that hose was n ade n sue h 1 wal 
that after about three months it perished. and if it 


did hot happen To he new whi hh Ve q lived. It Was ot no 


Ise Therefore thev were not rea ly better off in the 
matter of hose than we were We already had the 
lonvest fire ladde in the wo1 ad over S82 feet it heloht. 


and with a portable ladder we could put ten feet on to 
the top of that, in that way ne arly reaching 
our 100-feet buildings. That was the limit of the in 
into existence [01 

We 


pressure ol water ln London. 


ventions which had been brought 


+ 


t from: Germany. 


combating fires, and this was a 


could not get a ereate) 


s thev had in 
York. it would cost untold millions 


and if we tried to vet the same pressure 
New 
would mean the widening of streets to get the means of 
introducing the proper wate1 He had had 
supplied to him a comparative the London 
Fire Brigade and the New York Fire Brigade. Mr. 


Joseph had put before them in an alluring the 
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pressure 


table o1 
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financial aspect of the heightening of buildings, 
stating that the money saved could be used for 
the widening of streets. But we had the counter- 
balancing view, for as he had already stated it would 
cost millions to adapt the fire-fighting appliances. He 
would now tell them what was the cost of the Fire 
Brigades in the two cities, New York, which had 
high London, which had not. The 
population of London proper Was about 1} millions, 
that of New York about 5} millions: but when the 
services of the Fire Brigade in outer London were con- 
sidered, it 
populations ot the two cities were about equal. To 
deal with fire risks, London had 1,254 men: New 
York, 5,194. some four times as many. London’s 
Fire Brigade cost about £300,000 a year : New York’s 
cost £1.850,000, that is, six times as muchas ours. In 
1914, 3,600 fires were attended to in London, and the 
damave was £500,000. But there were 14,500 fires in 
New York in the same year, causing damage to the 
extent of 13 millions. And the same story went right 
through the statistics from year to year. That was 
fires could not be dealt 
more than a certain height. There was a 
magnificent invention called the sprinkler, but if the 
water supply could not be made to reach the topmost 
sprinkler and 15 feet at least above it, it would be 
He certainly thought the best suggestion for 
vetting over the difficulties had been made by Mr. 
Taylor: let the Building Laws be made use of as they 
stand now, and put up buildings to the limit height of 
LOO feet. By this means we could house nearly all the 
daily ebbing and flowing population within London 
proper—-the healthiest city in the world. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the vote ot thanks, 
said he was not sure whether they ought not to add 
their thanks to those who had taken part in the dis- 
He rarely remembered to have heard a more 
spirited and informing debate. With regard to Mr. 
Taylor's suggestion that the Building Acts should not 
be altered, the Institute was trving to help the County 
Council by setting up a Building Acts Committee, 
whose purpose would be to urge the extension of the 
Mr. Taylor, 
however, terrified him with the suggestion that they 
should first of all raise the height of the houses in 
What a prospect ' Were they 
to be reduced to this horrible principle ofa 45 angle ¢ 
Was every street to the Woods and 
Forests Commission wanted to make Regent Street / 
Were they no longer to have the maenificent amenities 
of Portland Place 4 Were all these buildings to be 
raised to a height of 80 feet / He hoped nothing of 
the kind would occur. But. on the other hand, there 
was the happy mean, which was always to be found, 
between people who wanted to build 47 storeys high, 
and the others who wanted to have only a 60-feet 
limit. And that was rather happily expressed by Sir 
Martin Conway when he spoke of an “ economic 


buildings, and 


was fair to say that, for this purpose, the 


the point one Was up against ; 


with at 


useless. 


CUSSION 


County Council’s discretionary 


powers. 


Bloomsburv Square. 
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height.” There was an economic height, and the 
County Council should have more power given them 
under the Acts to settle that height, because in certain 
positions buildings could be carried up with advantage 
to everybody to a greater height than now: while 
there were other positions in which we should regret 
to see them carried even to the 80-feet limit. He 
thought we should be content, with the previous 
experience we had had of the past Chairman and the 
present Chairman of the Council’s Building Act Com- 
mittee, to give them a very much larger discretion in 
the matter than they were able to exercise now. One 
point which seemed t» have escaped the various 
speakers until Mr. Walter Reynolds introduced it, 
was that of fire. He had quoted terrible statistics 
about the pressure of water, and the incapacity of the 
Fire Brigade to do all sorts of things. But he would 
point out that it was not the business of those who had 
to do with the buildings to follow the Fire Brigade : 
it was for the Fire Brigade to follow the building : and 
if they could not squirt water a couple of hundred feet 
above ground, it was time they found a way of doing it. 

Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH, in responding, said he 
would like to take the opportunity of saying that he. 
in his turn, was very grateful to the President and 
Council for having given him this opportunity of lay- 
ing his views before the Institute. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion there might be with regard to the 
practicability or the desirability of the scheme he had 
outlined, it had stimulated a remarkably interesting 
discussion, and he had been enormously entertained. 
in the best sense of that word, by listening to the 
speakers, though he could not attempt at that late 
hour to deal with the points raised. He could not help 
consoling himself with the thought that there must be 
something useful and practical in his suggestions, 
otherwise they would not have received so much 
constructive criticism. 


Mr. W. R. DAVIDGE [4.]}, Housing Commissioner 
for London, writes : 

The discussion in connection with Mr. Joseph’s in- 
teresting paper concentrated largely upon the example 
of New York and other American cities, and it may be 
of interest to the Institute to quote the opinion of the 
New York Authorities themselves upon the question. 

The report of the Heights of Buildings Commission 
of New York, dated 23rd December, 1913, summarises 
the position as to heights of buildings not only in New 
York, but in practically all the large cities of the States. 
and it will be seen from the following extracts from 
such report that the skyscrapers to which such 
frequent reference is made form but a very small 
proportion of the buildings in New York, the greater 
proportion of such skyscrapers being concentrated 
in a comparatively small area in the Toe of Manhattan. 
The report states :— 





‘« There are 92,749 buildings in Manhattan. The average 
building height in Manhattan is 4°8 storeys. Nine-tenths 


of these buildings do not exceed a height of 6 storeys. The 
buildings over 10 storeys in height constitute only a little 
over | per cent. of the total. There are but 1,048 buildings 
over 10 storeys in height ; 90 buildings over 17 storeys in 
height ; 51 buildings over 20 storeys in height ; and only 
9 buildings over 30 storeys in he ight. 

“Even on Broadway, below Chambers Street, more than 
one third of the frontage developed with private buildings 
has a height of not exceeding 6 storeys. Only one-sixth 
of the frontage is developed wiih buildings exceeding 20 
storevs in height. 

‘* A classification of buildings according to use reveals the 
fact that hotels, and not office buildings, possess the 
greatest average building height. Hotels have an average 
height of 8 storeys; department stores, 7°8 storeys, and 
office buildings 7 storeys. Factories have an average 
height of 5°9 storeys; stores and dwellings 5°3 storeys ; 
dwellings 4°8 storeys; stores 4 storeys; and warehouses 
3°9 storeys, but of the 90 buildings over 17 storeys high 9 are 
factory buildings, 10 are hotels and 71 are office buildings. 

‘The only direct limitation on the height of buildings in 
New York in 1913 was that restricting the height of apart- 
ment and tenement houses to 1} times the width of the 
widest abutting street. There are, of course, other pro- 
visions in the building code, the city charter, the labour 
law, and the tenement law, that constitute a very real 
limitation on the height of buildings, but all of these are 
indirect limitations. The most important of these provi- 
sions are those regarding open spaces and fireproofing. A 
tenement house of more than 6 storeys in height must be 
fireproof. The highest tenement in the city, situated on 
Park Avenue, is 17 storeys high.” 


The above represents the position as it was when the 
Commission reported in 1913, but as a result of the 
above report of the Heights of Buildings Commission, 
the city of New York has now been divided into dis- 
tricts with varying but far greater restrictions as to 
height. 

With regard to fire risk, the New York Commission 
state that :- 


“The fact remains that tall buildings are not necessarily 
safe. The rooms are often filled with highly inflammable 
material. Unless doors are closed, fire may easily spread 
tootherrooms. Thedraught up the chimney-like elevator 
wells may pull the flames across the corridor, and the flames, 
fed by the grease on the elevator guides, may be carried to 
upper floors. Under such conditions the danger of panic 
among the employees of the building would be very real, 
and the higher the building the greater the danger. The 
fire department cannot fight a fire from the outside more 
than 85 to 100 feet above the ground; above that they 
must rely on the standpipes in the building.” 


As to public health, the Commission point out that 

‘“Tn areas where high buildings are crowded together, 
inost of the rooms, even on the street front, are inade- 
quately lighted, and many are decidedly dark. On New 
Strect and Exchange Place, where the office buildings range 
from 10 to 22 storeys high, on a bright sunny day at noon 
in midsummer, it was found that in almost all of the street 
rooms artificial light was being used next to the windows. 
The conditions in the interior courts in parts of the tall 
building district are even worse.” 
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From the economic point of view the Commission 
say :—- 

‘* Few skyscrapers pay large net returns. Most of them 
pay only moderate returns. The cost per cubic foot of 
tall buildings is greater than that for low buildings. All 
piping has to be made disproportionately heavier ; special 
pumps and relays of tanks have to be provided ; founda- 
tions often call for special construction, wind bracing 
assumes an important place, the extra space taken up by 
the express elevators is an additional cost. Thus, in the 
aggregate, the total cost per cubic foot of a very tall 
building may be 60 to 75 cents per cubic foot, where a low 
building of the same class would cost only 40 to 50 cents 
per cubic foot. 

‘‘The great item of waste in the high building is the big 
loss of valuable renting space on the lower floors, due to the 
dead run of the express elevators to the upper floors. The 
consensus of opinion among real estate men is that the 
height limit in Boston, instead of depreciating or retarding 
improvement of property, has been an unqualified success. ”’ 

Mr. R. MILLBOURNE (of Messrs. John Barker & 
Co.) writes :—Whilst I do not entirely agree with the 
view held by Sir Martin Conway, I do not think Mr. 
Joseph has gone far enough with his proposals. Sooner 
or later, his suggestions will be out of date, and I am 
of opinion that the proposals to be laid before the 
London County Council should include the question of 
high buildings with excess cubical contents. At pre- 
sent a building exceeding 250.000 cubic feet is limited 
to 60 feet height to the surface of the uppermost storey, 
and for tall buildings to be used for business premises, 
such as large stores, this is quite inadequate. Even 80 
feet with two floors in the roof would help, but it is not 
enough, and greater consideration must be given to 
this very important question of excess cubical con- 
tents, particularly also with reference to the 20,000 
feet super as a maximum to each floor, and a cell 
cubical contents of 250,000 feet. To limit heights of 
store buildings to widths of roads, as suggested by Mr. 
Joseph, would to a great extent exclude a number of 
our principal thoroughfares for business purposes, and, 
after all, one of the strong points made by Mr. Joseph 
is the revenue which would be obtained from these 
great floor areas erected one over another. Iam sure 
the question of fire fighting could be readily overcome, 
and even under Part 3 of the London County Council 
General Powers Act, 1908, the provisions made are so 
elastic that the London County Council Fire Section 
have the whole matter very much in their own hands. 
1 am strongly of opinion that this subject should be 
taken up in an even stronger way than suggested 
under the headings 1 and 2 to be laid before the 
Council’s Committee as suggested by Mr. Joseph. 
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Mr. J. CAMPBELL REID [F.] writes :—Whether 
a maximum height of 200 feet on special sites as 
advocated by Mr. Delissa Joseph is too great or 
too little is a subject for discussion, and one which 
certainly ought to be discussed. It was exceedingly 
gratifying, therefore, to learn from the President that 
a Committee of the R.1.B.A. Council has already been 
appointed to report on the matter. In this wise shall 
the Institute in due time take its proper place in the 
education of public opinion, which is, when all is said 
and done, the master of county and other councils. 

But if the speeches of the representatives of the 
L.C.C. present were an indication of the soil on which 
the R.1.B.A. are obliged to sow their educational seed 
on matters architectural, the R.I.B.A. Council would 
seem to have an herculean task ahead of them. Both 
the Chairman and the ex-Chairman of the Building 
Acts Committee, the ex-Chairman himself an architect, 
suggested that in order to provide the additional floor 
space necessary for commercial and housing purposes, 
existing buildings should receive the requisite number 
of new storeys to bring them to the height specified in 
the Building Acts. What a wonderful opportunity for 
architects !—especially those who leave the architec- 
tural schools with the enthusiasm begotten of youth 
and sound and imaginative teaching in the design of 
modern buildings and respect for old ones. One dare 
not believe this represents the views of the majority 
of the L.C.C., or even of the Building Acts Committee, 
with regard to the modern development of London. It 
is mere pedantry to say that a high building qva high 
building is unsightly, or that the preservation of the 
scale of a church spire should prevent the height of any 
building being greater than 100 feet. 

Nor was Professor Pite’s sweeping assertion that the 
public are being misled in this question really serious 
criticism. The problems of light and air both at the 
front and the rear of high buildings can and will be 
solved. If sufficient height is permitted the necessary 
air space can often and without much difficulty be 
acquired. 

As the President suggested in his able summing up 
of the discussion, there must be opportunities for 
reasonable modifications of the Building Acts; and 
no doubt the R.I.B.A. Committee will put forward 
definite proposals for the guidance of public opinion. 
Should it be found to be for the welfare of the dwellers 
and workers in London that higher buildings are 
desirable, then, subject to the necessary conditions of 
light and air, it will be the fascinating problem for 
architects to design those buildings with beauty and 
safety. 
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REVIEWS. 
HELLENIC ARCHITECTURE. 

Hilenic Architecture : Its Genesis and Growth. By Edward 
Bell, M.A., F.S.A., author of ** The Architecture of An- 
cient Egypt.” 80. Lond. 1920. 7s. 6d. net. [George 
Bell & Sons, Lid.] 

It is not at first sight obvious that a small octavo 
volume of 180 pages, dealing with the origins and 
vrowth of Hellenic Architecture, could throw fresh 
light on a subject which has been dealt with, in greater 
or less degree, in the more elaborate and specialised 
volumes which are quoted by the author. A little 
reflection, however, will show that there is some 
opening at the present date for a general survey of 
Greek architecture in relation to the Aegean civilisa- 
tion which preceded it and apparently disappeared. 
This survey is what Mr. Bell has attempted, and on 
the whole he has done it well. After a short intro- 
ductory chapter on ** Prehistoric Greece,” there are 
two longer chapters on Cretan and Mycenaean archi- 
tecture, four chapters onthe Dorians and their works, 
four chapters on lonian architecture, one on the 
Corinthian Order, and a Summary. 

The accoun* of Cretan and Mycenaean architecture 
is generally sound, and is in many respects the most 
important part of the book. This is probably the 
first time in English that the true weight of Crete in 
the scale has been apprehended in dealing with the 
pre-Hellenic architecture of the mainland. Much of 
necessity remains unsaid in such a small compass, and 
it is pardonable if Mr. Bell is not yet aware of the 
whole output of Minoan craftsmanship, but he has 
diligently examined his sources and has given a good 
account of them. He rightly lays stress on the im- 
portance of the domical tholos tombs of Crete and the 
mainland, but does not mention the important 
* Isopata’’ tomb near Knossos.* The obvious 
wooden (and probably constructive) origin of the 
ornament shown on pages 29 and 42 is not appreciated, 
and the somewhat lame conclusions of the footnote to 
page 42 need no further refutation than the illustra- 
tion of the * temple fresco ” on page 16, which is an 
actual representation of wooden construction built 
upon stone or gypsum blocks. It is not quite safe to 
give the impression that there was no attempt at 
fortification by the Cretan builders. Leading from 
this, it may be remarked that the fine masonry of 
many parts of the Cretan palaces and the orthostatic 
character of the external lower walls of the Middle 
Minoan structures at Knossos and Phaestos are hardly 
consistent with the argument that the cella wall of the 
existing “ Heraion ”’ at Olympia belongs to a later 
date than the foundations of the structure. In“ Pre- 
historic Greece’ Mr. Bell argues in favour of a 
Northern origin for the Mycenaean megaron, citing 
Troy II. and taking the ground that a similarity in 
plan may account for the translation of timber build- 
ing into a structure completely executed in sun-dried 


* Published by Quaritch, from Archeologia, 1906. 


bricks, a traditional method in the Near East, and one 
that never penetrated into Northern Europe.* The 
subject is perhaps too large to be discussed in a volume 
of this scope, and the value of Dr. MacKenzie’s con- 
clusions thereon can hardly be dismissed in a few 
sentences. His masterly analysis of the develop- 
ment of the Cretan Palace plan and its affinities 
remains the most valuable contribution to the subject 
that exists. 

The chapter “ Recapitulation—a Theory of Doric ’ 
deals generally with the causes which may have led to 
a departure from Aegean tradition. The reference to 
“the formal flat designs of Early Aegean art’ must 
seem a dangerous generalisation when one considers 
the extraordinary measure of variation in the achieve- 
ment of a great Art age, the full results of which have 
still to be manifested. In dealing with the origin of 
the Doric column, Mr. Bell takes the safe view that 
Aegean prototypes prevailed in the main, but that a 
certain amount of Egyptian influence may have 
drifted in. He makes a useful point in his remark 
that this influence probably acted at a time when it 
had ceased to have effect on contemporary Egyptian 
work, More light is wanted about the so-called 
“Mycenaean column from Eleusis”’ illustrated on 
page 51, and referred to in the footnote ; it does not 
appear quite convincing. 

As this is mainly a book on origins, it is not so im- 
portant to consider in detail Mr. Bell’s chapters on 
the culmination of Attic and Ionian building. They 
seem satisfactory generally. The value of the Ionian 
contribution is quite rightly realised, but that monu- 
mental side of it which found its fullest expression in 
the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus is insufficiently dealt 
with, except in its earliest forms, and neither the Mau- 
soleum nor the Nereid Monument at Xanthos appears 
to be mentioned at all. 

Taking everything into consideration, however, it 
may safely be said that Mr. Bell has produced a read- 
able and generally trustworthy study of the European 
origins and growth of Hellenic architecture, and one 
which contains some really constructive work. As 
such it will be useful both to the student and to the 
general public. Some description or plan of Troy II. 
(the second city at Hissarlik), mentioned as analogous 
to Tiryns, might with advantage have been included , 
and the importance of the latest researches at Tiryns 
ought to have beenexplained. The index is obviously 
insufficient—in a work of this kind it should be an 
important feature. The last remarks in the book, 
which bring us in a single sentence from Hellenistic 
to Gothic architecture, seem to be irrelevant. The 
standard of the illustrations is good, though the rather 
meaningless profiles of capitals might have been 
omitted altogether, or else drawn as in relation to a 
whole capital. 

In conclusion, it is to be noted that the author of the 
present volume has in preparation a work on “ The 


> 





* I am indebted to Dr. MacKenzie for pointing this out. 
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Pre-Hellenic Architecture of the Aegean.’ Such 
a work will undoubtedly have to be and 
Mr. 3ell may be able to produc e olume on 
the subject, but it is bound to be premature until Sir 


Arthur Evans has published in final 


written 
iseful y 
form the results 
This fact seems 
to be appreciated by Mr. Bell, if one may judge from 
the remarks in his preface 


of his great excavations at Knossos. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTUR AND CIVI( 
DESIGN, TECHNICAL COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


Opening Address by W. S. Purchon, M.A. [A.]. 


ONE of the most hopeful signs in architecture at the pre 
sent time is the steadily gr 
professional education. For 


wing interest systematl 


many years numbers of our 


best men—and if I mention Sir Aston Webb, Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, Mr. Ernest Newton and Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
it is with full knowledge that there have been and are many 
other eminent and earnest workers in the cause—-have with 


great unselfishness and zeal given up much time, 
could only spare with great difficulty, in the 
secure adequate facilities for the training of the young 
who are to be the architects of the future. The founding 
of a full-time School of Architecture and Civie Design in 
the Technical College at Cardiff, backed as it is by the 
fullest possible support of the South Wales 

Architects, is the latest example of the 


vhich they 
ittempt to 
men 


sratitication of the 





desire of qualified architects to give the young student 
better opportunities than they themselves enjoyed 
The settling of the exact details of a scheme of archite 

tural education is no easy task. It has been a subject of 
discussion for a very long time now, and at a recent meeting 
at the Royal Institute the discussion was at least as lively 
and as vigorousasever. There are,in fact, almost as many 
views on the subject as there are persons who are interested 


in it, and perhaps, after all, this does more vod than harm, 
so long as we get on with our educational work while the 
discussion proceeds. 

More than once has it been suggested that there is so 
much that an architect ought to know 
sible for any one man to learn it all 
one selects any one-subject 
and suggests that the architect cannot spare time for it, 
one is promptly reminded that Sir Christopher Wren was 
by way of being something of a mathematician and also 
had time to carry out quite a ¢ imount of 
architectural work of no mean order. Only a day or so 
ago I read in the latest number of Discovery that Sir Chris 
topher in 1667 was conducting many new experiments and 
chiefly that of transfusing blood—the latter ought 
to maturity with most beneticial results during the recent 
war. 

It is clear, however, that architecture is n in easy sub 
ject—not a Professor would say. 
The young man who takes up this profession should clearly 
understand that he will not complete his studies in either 
three or five years, but that if he is worth his salt he will go 
on learning until he retires from the pre 
sibly even after that. There is, in fact, no * short cut ” to 
proficiency in architecture. I firmly believe in the neces- 
sity for building up surely and steadily from a sound foun 
dation. Any attempt to dodge early studies and to essay 
without adequate preliminary preparation 
draughtsmanship and design, can only lead 
delay before real success is achieved. 

To continue, if | may, this confession of faith, | believ« 
there should be I 


that it is juite Iimpos- 


On the other hand. if 
shall we say mathematics 


mnsiderable 


being bi 


* soft option,” is the 


fession—and pos- 


ambitious 
ultimate 


some measure of 


freedom it il work ; 
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that while all schools of architecture should strive to reach 
a high standard, and should deal seriously with certain 
fundamental subjects, they should not all combine to press 
every student through the same cast-iron mould. Without 
reasonable freedom the art cannot develop as it ought. 

Neither am | a believer in any of the systematic schemes 
of proportion of which we have recently been reminded, 
and [ do not feel that success can come from the mere slave- 
like devotion to a rigid set of principles. Much has been 
done, and more will doubtless be done, in the attempt to 
elucidate the mystery of beauty in architecture and in 
other great and while a study of various theories 
which have been advanced is of value, it must not be for- 
gotten that the touch of the artist is an individual thing. 

The study of the work of past masters is of fundamental 
importance, and if we are wise we shall base our early 
efforts in design on their methods, The history of the past 
has shown the folly of throwing tradition to the winds, and 
it has also shown that archeology is not architecture. In 
short, tradition is a good servant but a bad master. 

Che architecture of the past will be studied in this school 
not so much with the object of “ lifting” details, but in 
order that we may understand the planning and con. truc- 
tion—the general scheme of the buildings, their suitability 
to the special requirements of their purpose, place and time. 
We shall endeavour to appreciate the beauty and fitness of 
various types, and to judge to what extent buildings were 
successful solutions of definite problems. Not only shall 
we learn from previous successes, but also from previous 
mistakes. We shall study in fuller detail the work of the 
ancients and of the architects of the last few centuries, but 
I believe we shall also lean useful lessons from an outline 
study of the work of the Middle Ages. 

{ hope to be able to arrange, as | did in Shefteld, for the 


arts; 





study on the spot of some of the fine examples of architec- 
ture to be found in such cities as London, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge. and Bath. There may be difficulties in the way ; 


will be interesting to overcome them. 

our intention to take up the study of construction 
seriously, including structural steel and ferro-concrete, with 
their application to architectural work. Much teaching of 
construction has got out of date, but we shall endeavour 
in our construction work to keep in touch with modern 
architectural design and to work as far as possible from 
actual examples. Tests of building materials will be car- 
ried out, and a course of special lectures will be given on 
the chemistry of building materials, while we are particu- 
larly fortunate in being so close to the actual building work 
in progress on the great National Museum of Wales. 

Not only is it important that we should study fine old 
buildings—the acknowledged masterpieces of the past- 
but I think it equally important that we should study good 
modern work, of which several examples are available close 
it hand, this college being one of a group of modern build- 
ings probably unequalled in the British Isles. Under this 
head we shall consider the special requirements of, and 
modern methods of planning, various types of buildings— 
cottages, larger houses, hospitals, libraries, 
churches, ete. 

The subject of sanitation will be dealt with in a broad 
manne! It includes questions of drainage, heating, light- 
ing, ventilation and hot water supply, the proper arrange 
ment of rooms, the provision of suitable open spaces, and 
the general disposition of buildings on the available sites. 
It is a subject which, rightly studied, has considerable 
influence on design. Our work in the latter subject will 
develop side by side with the various studies to which | 
have already referred, growing up gradually from studies 
of traditional work and of modern conditions, requirements 
and construction. 

Draughtsmanship for architects is not an end in itself, 
but rather a means to an end, An architect is judged 
ultimately by his buildings, not by his drawings. It is 
better for a city to possess worthy and efficient buildings 
than for it to have a collection of brilliant drawings hanging 
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in inconvenient rooms in a building unsuited to modern 
needs. We may, of course, get both tine drawings and fine 
buildings, but we must not make the fatal mistake of 
thinking that a fashionable type of draughtsmanship—and 
various types have been fashionable in the recent past 
can cover up bad planning or bad construction. Compe- 
titions, both for actual buildings and for students’ work, 
are judged nowadays by professional assessors, who are 
able, or ought to be able, to see through the draughtsman- 
ship and visualise the completed building. Do not mis- 
understand me: no one is a greater admirer of fine 
draughtsmanship than myself; but it must not be looked 
upon as the beginning and end of architecture. In this 
school we shall do ** rendered *’ drawings in order to help 
the students to grasp their own designs, and we shall also 
do working drawings, remembering that the main object of 
these is the making of the architect’s meaning clear to the 
builder. Some little time ago | saw a number of original 
working drawings from America; I think their complete- 
ness and clearness would have been a revelation to most 
of us. 

Such subjects as specifications and professional practice 
can only be fully mastered by long experience, but [ trust 
that in the school we shall be able to deal usefully with 
some of the main principles involved, and so lay a sound 
foundation for future work. As a matter of fact, this 
limitation applies in a greater or lesser degree to most of 
the work undertaken by the various schools of architecture. 

With regard to the various courses of study which are 
now being settled, | do not think it necessary to-night to 
go into exact details. At such a meeting as this main 
principles are of greater importance than such statistics as 
the number of hours spent on each subject. | will, how 
ever, outline the courses broadly. 

First, and I think rightly first, is a scheme of architec- 
tural education for ex-Service men. Lam particularly glad 
that a number of these students have already joined, and | 
hope others will follow. Several have entered for a full- 
time course extending over periods varying from 1} to 24 
years. The course is somewhat similar to the complete 
full-time course with which I shall deal presently, but as 
these men are older than the normal student, and have had 
previous experience, the course can be shortened and cer- 
tain items omitted. Other ex-Service students who are 
receiving part of their training in architects’ offices are 
coming to the school for a part-time course. I sincerely 
trust that all these men will, in after years, recollect with 
pleasure the time they spent in this college. 

The part-time course, which consists of approved parts 
of the full-time course, is open to any student who has 
already started the study of architecture as a pupil in an 
architect’s office, and a number of such students have 
already enrolled. 

A scheme of evening classes, commencing next session, is 
also under consideration. 

The full-time day course leading to a diploma—and | 
hope before long to a degree—is obviously the main work 
of a college school of architecture. The complete course 
will be of five years’ duration, approximately the first half 
being a full-time course in the college, while the later part 
will be spent partly in architects’ offices and partly in the 
college. It is felt that a student who takes such a course 
after receiving a good general education will at the end of 
the five years have acquired that combination of theoretical 
knowledge and practical experience which can alone give 
him a proper start in his professional career. 

With regard to civic design, this subject will be dealt 
with to some extent in the later part of the full-time 
course in architecture ; but it is also our intention to build 
up a complete course of instruction in this important work 
for those who wish to specialise in it. 

By means of the Board of Architectural Education of 
the Royal Institute, and through other channels, this 
school will be kept in touch with the work which is being 
done in leading schools elsewhere, with which schools it is 
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hoped ours will presently be ranked. I fully realise that 
| have taken on a very big task, but the knowledge that 
I shall get the fullest possible support both from Principal 
Coles and other members of the college staff and also from 
the South Wales Institute and the Royal Institute, gives 
me every confidence. 

In addition to the teaching of professional students | 
also hope to be able to help the great art of architecture 
in some small way by doing everything in my power, by 
means of lectures and other methods, to induce non- 
professional people to realize more fully that our art is not 
merely a matter of archeology, but that it is a living force 
of the greatest possible value to the community. 

Two tinal words to the students. First, whether you 
are a student in the school or not, remember that I shall 
always be very glad to give you any advice and help that 
[ can. Secondly, bear in mind that teachers can only do 
their best to guide you—it is you yourselves who really have 
to do the work. 

10th April 1920 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Housing Exhibition at the Institute. 
60, King Street, Manchester, 27th April 1920. 


To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A., 
Srr.—The following are extracts from 
S. D. Adshead’s criticism of the diawines relative to 
the work to be done at Mancheste1 
* As an effort to obtain interest in the dis- 
position of the houses their one objective has been 
the The new population is to be 
stalled in stables.” 
One wonders whether the grid-iron scheme 
for the Wilbraham Road area is the serious effort 
of an uninformed expert or the enunciation of a 
principle set up in opposition to modern methods 
and modern thought.” 


Professor 


cul-de-sac. 


Are these expressions such as should emanate from 
the Professor of Town Planning at the London 
University 2 Will they tend to increase our respect 
for that office, or will the reverse be the case, with a 
corresponding loss of dignity ? Are they flippant 
attempts at wit to please the school of modern 
methods and modern thought ? Will it be a right 
conclusion that only modern methods and modern 
thonght are taught at the Professor's University ? 

The so-called erid-iron lav-out is evidently known to 
Professor Adshead. for he recognised the Wilbraham 
Road lay-out as a grid-iron scheme. Wherein lies any 
fault in any endeavour to continue a traditional prac- 
tice which was, and in all probability will be, con- 
tinued by the informed, not in any opposition to 
modern methods and modern thought, but because 
the majority of the informed who detest bare opinion 
cannot but accept the better principles of reasoned 
town planning. Professor Adshead will recall the 
teachings of the Greeks and the reference to the suit- 
ability of the plains for Democracies and Jofty citadels 
for Monarchies and Oligarchies. Surely the Pro- 
fessor will not be offended if some of us prefer the 
teachings of Aristotle to those of Professor Adshead ! 
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Professo1 Adshead W ishes the people ot Mane hester 
to prepare artificial lay-outs. Does this mean that the 
old doctrine that the building is to suit the site should 
be reversed and the site made to suit the building ? 
ls this to be the teaching at the London University ? 
The making of artificial curves and gradients does not 
conduce to easy transit or haulage. Hill sites are not 
suitable for workmen's dwellings ; the extra labour 
and cost of haulage and the fact that some of the 
haulage is done by the tenants themselves, make it 
prohibitive. Old men and women should not be made 
to climb to their homes. 
dangerous for all. This class of tenant cannot afford 
any luxurious mode of travelling. Perhaps the Man- 
chester Corporation have considered these 
matters. 

In the grid-iron lay-out a man can, unlet and un- 
hindered. find a direct way to his own domicile ; but 
he may have some difficulty in so doing in the modern 
and unfortunately English puzzle-garden Jay 
which a general view of its sweeps and curves may 
only be gained from an aeroplane. Bird’s-ey« 
are apt to deceive the lay mind : 


Steep roads. in winter, are 


S¢ rious 


-out, ol 


views 
they are practical; 


impossible views. Views from the roads and ap- 
proaches are the only honest exposition Tl e orld 
iron lay-out in no way detracts from or mars the 


opportunity for interesting groups or features and fo 
sober architectural treatment, and especially is this 
the case where the main cross diagonal roads cut 
through the minor streets. There is a very interesting 
sketch in Mr. Ravmond Unwin’s book on Town Plan- 
ning in Practice (page xv., Introduction to the Second 
idition). Is this sketch a sketch ? Is the 
introduction of factory and commercial buildings a 
reasonable and proper comparison with the interesting 
sketches by Mr. Wade in other parts of Mr. Unwin’s 
book é 


biased 


Or is it an endeavour to ridicule the supposed 
difficulties of the main cross diagonal roads cutting 
through the minor roads? The puzzle-garden lay- 
outs recall the efforts of the Victorian landscape gar- 
dener, and some of us had hoped his efforts had died 
with him. Hill sites are another matter, and compel 
the placing of the buildings and approaches con- 
venient to the contour lines. Wilbraham Road is a 
flat site and therefore demands a grid-irov treatment 
North of the Wilbraham Road site may be a crowded 
area; but the South, East and West are practically 
open country. Abutting on the site are Alexandra 
Park (60 acres) and Platt Fields (90 acres) which are 
kept open for the benefit of the more crowded areas in 
the vicinity. 

Mr. Gerald Sanville and the City Architect kindly 
revised this scheme, and this revised plan was passed 
by the Ministry of Health. The cul-de-sac was only 
introduced in one or two places, probably to please the 
wishes of the Ministry, the main roads and cross roads 
being retained. 

The two following paragraphs may be of interest to 
Professor Adshead ; they are not the utterances of 
uninformed experts, but of men versed in the history 
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of town planning. It is self-evident that they differ 
from the school of modern methods and modern 
thought, of which Professor Adshead would appear to 
be a disciple : 

“We shall be wise to remember the natural 
and proper part that formality and symmetry 
play in architectural grouping, and by the careful 
study of Classic and Renaissance Planning, learn to 
appreciate the importance of maintaining simple, 
orderly, broad lines of design, characteristics which 
we find lacking in many German plans, where the 
designer seems sometimes to neglect the broader 
elements of his art in undue concentration on a some- 
what forced picturesqueness of treatment in the minor 
details.” 

It must be sufficient that historic interest and 
picturesque ruin are both accents and accidents un- 
attainable by the modern architect, and do not arise 
from intelligent forethought in plan design. An 
imitative cult of crookedness, of narrow, winding 
streets, of irregular and unexpected places and sites 
will not ultimately justify itself as intelligent civie 
design.’’—Yours faithfully, 

Pau OapEN [| F.], 
Author of the Grid-iron Lay-out, Wilbraham 
toad Site, Manchester. 





A War Memorial of the Last Century. 
Sir John Soane’s Museum ; 1st May, 1920. 

To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A., 

Sir,—The President’s interesting reference to Soane 
n connection with the Wellington Monument on 
Blackdown Hill makes me think that a note on 
Thomas Lee, the architect, may be appreciated. I 
give it from a table of Soane’s pupils and assistants 
which will, when printing becomes reasonable, appear 
in a publication of this Museum. 

Thomas Lee, son of Thomas Lee, architect (who was 
a pupil of H. Rhodes and had retired to Barnstable), 
born 1794, died 1834. In Soane’s office July—Nov- 
ember, 1810. Came on trial, but left before being 
articled, and entered the office of David Laing, an 
earlier pupil of Soane’s. Student R.A., 1812; Silver 


Medallist, 1815. Gold Medallist, Society of Arts, 
1816. Architect of the Wellington Monument on 


Blackdown Hill, near Wellington, in 1818. The Town 
Hall, Barnstable, in 1818, and several churches in the 
country are by him. Accidentally drowned. (Memoir 
by T. L. Donaldson, R.I.B.A., 27th December, 1838). 

Young Lee is not the only instance of those who 
had had any connection with Soane’s office applying 
to him later on to back their schemes with the weight 
of his experience and acknowledged position. Lee 
probably knew all about the triangular obelisk of 1804 
in the market place at Reading, of which there is a 
beautiful polished mahogany model in the model room 
of the Museum. Soane, in fact, had a special leaning 
to triangular plans, and those who can recall the 
instructions of “* Hints to Young Architects,” by G 
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Wightwick, who was also connected with Soane’s 
office, may remember a cautional diagram on that 
very subject. There is a Soanic look about the 
Memorial, though I doubt if he would have put a 
statue on the top.—Your obedient servant, 
ArtHuR T. Botton [F.], 
Curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum. 

To the Editor, Journat R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Srr,—lI have read with interest the article by 
our President, and on page 272 L notice reference to a 
report on the Wellington Monument, near Taunton, by 
a Mr. C. E. Giles, in June 1853, and should like to state 
that Mr. Giles was a Fellow of the Institute, had an 
office in Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, and a large practice 
in Somerset and Devon, chiefly church work. I was in 
his office when he carried out the Taunton College and 
many church restorations. A brother of his was thi 
Rev. Dr. Giles, Rector of Sutton, Surrey.— Yours 
faithfully, Hexry Lovecrove | -1.]. 


Defective Timber : Ravages of Insects. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A., 

Srr,—May I be allowed, on behalf of the Science 
Standing Committee of the R.I.B.A., to draw atten 
tion to the prevalent defects which arise in converted 
timber due to the depredations of boring insects 
Cases have come to notice in which panelling and like 
work has become riddled with holes in a couple of 
years owing 
cause serious defects in construction?! work also. 

My Committee, with the assistance of Dr. Gahan, 
of the Natural History Museum, are anxious to 
investigate this subject and will be grateful for any 
specimens of such defective wood, with as much 
information as possible as to its location and history. 
It is hoped that by this co-operation on the part of 
members investigations may lead to the publication 


to these ravages, which occasionally 


of a monograph upon the best means of preventing 
these attacks and of treating wood suffering from 
incipient defects of this character. Specimens should 
be addressed to the Hon. Secretaries, Sciénce Com 
mittee. 9, Conduit Street. Regent Street. W.—You 
obedient Servant, 

Auan E. Munpy [F.]. Chairman. 








Books Received. 

Qld Crosses and Lychgates. By Aymer Vallance. Sim. 40 
las. net. ([B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 94 High Holborn, W.C.) 

Hellenic Architecture : Its Genesis and Growth, By Edward Bell, M.A., 
F.S.A., author of ** The Architecture of Ancient Egypt: A Historical 
Outline.” 80. Lond. 1920. 7s. 6d. net. [G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 

Colour Schemes for the Home and Model Interiors. By Henry W 
Frohne, editor of Good Furniture Magazine, and Alice F. and Bettina 
Jackson, Interior Decorators. 40, 1919. 21s. net. [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, and London.) 

Specification, with which is incorporated the Municipal Engineers’ 
Specification for Architects, Surveyors and Engineers when specifying, 
and for all interested in building. Frederick Chatterton [F.}, Editor. 
No. 22, 1920. Feap. fol. 5s. net; postage 9d. extra. [Technical 
Journals, Ltd., 27/29, Tothill Street, Westminster.] 

Landscape Architecture: A Comprehensive Classification Scheme for 
Books, Plans, Photographs, Notes, and other Collected Material. With 
combined Alphabetic Topic Index and List of Subject Headings. By 
Henry Vincent Hubbard, Assistant Professor of Landscape Architec- 
ture at Harvard University, and Theodora Kimball, Librarian of the 
School of Landscape Architecture at Harvard University. Roy. 80. 
(Cambridge : Harvard University Pres:.] 


Lond. 1924), 
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CHRONICLE. 
R.I.B.A. Roll of Honour. 


AITKEN: JAMES Hunter, Lieut. Black Watch 
[Student]. Died in June, 1916, of injuries re- 
ceived through the explosion of a bomb. u 

Lieut. Aitken was in charge of a party near Ripon 


practising bombing in trenches provided for the purpose, 
when a bomb fell on top of the parapet and rolled back into 
the trench. Realising the danger, he shouted to his cor- 
poral to get back, and stooped over the bomb to pick it 
up and throw it clear of the trench, but it exploded, and 
he received the full force of the charge. He was removed 
to Ripon Military Hospital and died the same evening. 
Lieut. Aitken had been at the Front for thirteen months 
and was an expert in bomb throwing. 


Military Honours. 

Hooker, WaAtrer [A.], Capt., R.E.: mentioned in 
General Allenby’s Dispatch 5th March 1919 ** for 
difficult work in building the Jerusalem-Ramallah 
Light Railway, and for bridge-work on the 
tayak-Aleppo Railway.” Also thanked by Maj.- 
Gen. H. Livingstone, R.E., for special work in the 
Balkans. After three years’ service Ciptain 
Hooker was injured in both legs and was 
invalided out of the Service. 


Travers, WiLFrip [| F.], Lt.-Col., R.K. (confirmed on 


retirement, Gazette, 29th March, 1920): O.B.E. 
(Gazette, 3rd June, 1919): mentioned in Dis- 
patches, G.O.C. Brit. Salonika Army, dated 
1/11/18 and 9/3/19. 


““Luxury” Building. 

The Times of the 30th April published the following 
letter from the President, under the above heading : 

**Srr,—It is curious how nervously resentful are the 
newer Government Departments of any suggestion, 
however well intended, that their methods may be 
capable of improvement. I ventured to point out in 
The Times of the 19th inst.* that the prohibition of 
‘luxury’ building—which means, in effect, every 
kind of building that competes with the demand for 
labour by the Ministry’s housing scheme—must in- 
evitably cause unemployment in the highly skilled 
categories of operatives; and that the only sound 





* See JOURNAL, 24 April, p. 293. 
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policy for expediting the erection of houses lav in 
stimulating the whole building trade, so that more 


labour should be attracted to an obviously flourishing 
industry. 

‘Yet, in his speech at Southgate, Dr. Addison is 
reported to have accused me of ie Minis 
try, and to have dismissed my prediction of 
ployment as ‘ all rubbish, a comfortable, 
convincing, rejoinder. Incidentally he disclaims any 


* assalling t] 
uneni- 


if not very 


which 


desire to ‘do the architects any harm,’ may 
indicate a twinge of the official conscience for the way 
they were treated by the Government during the war, 
[ said nothing about architects, nor would my pro 


fession thank me for airing their private troubles in thi 
Press, still less for founding upon them any attack o1 
the efforts of the Ministry to provide houses for the 
people. I trust Dr. Addison will accept im) 
of any hostility to his Department. and especially to 
its greatly liked and respected chief. The Royal 
Institute of British Architects is anxious to help him, 
and only regrets his failure to consult and ay 
self of its powerful organisations. It is not alone in 
its regrets; the President of the National Federation 
of Building Trades Operatives, speaking at Olympia 
last Saturday, 
have never taken them into their confidencé 
contractors (v. The Times, 21st inst.) make the same 
reproach. Meanwhile, like Whistler's art critic, the 
Department * likes its pot shots at things 


disavowal 


ull him 


complains that the (Government 


the big 


commentary on its decrees as * all rubbish But its 
1 
Hers : 


satisfaction is not shared by ot the technical 


Press, which represents all classes o 
trade, the have 

columns: and the flood of press-« 
spondence which comes to me shows the d sql 
as to the effect of the Ministrv’s tion to be 


spread, 


building 


shares view | expressed it 


_ : nad 
ittings ad 


Vout 
Corre 
eT ude 


vide 


* Every man who is discharged by the stoppage of : 
building, even if he succeeds in finding 
spreads the lesson that building is a declining trad 
ious: Mr. Bra 


vouches fer over 9.000 ex-Service buil lin 


where, 
and employment therein pre: miey 
erative s 

With 


ons be 


being still in receipt of unemployi 
I 


how can the trade w 


these facts facing them. 


blamed if they hesitate before that 1 of thei 


numbers which can only follow, not p1 ceneral 


? Dr. Laurie’s letter to von its the case 


prosperity 


succinctly, ° While their own members are seeking fox 
work, they are not willing to have new ! trained 
for their trades.’ Surely the inference is that every 


kind of building must be encouraged. so that more 
labour may be attracted to and ibsorbed nto the 
industry. Housing will obtain its shar t cannot 


have all, for it cannot employ all If klavers, 


for example, are withdrawn fron 


cessary 


construction, the masons and other highly skilled 
operatives, which it alone employs must stand idle. 

**Luxurv building can wait a bit,’ says Dr. Addison: 
but he does not tell us for how long it is to wait The 


housing scheme is still in its infaney 100.000 houses 
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by next spring —and we can expect no more will do 
little to overtake arrears ; production must be at least 
doubled, and continue for eight or ten years to come. 
If, then, the slowly reviving building trade is te be 
discouraged at the very outset, what are its pro- 
spects for the future ¢ 

* The repeal of the land values clauses of 1910, and 
the promised formation of building guilds by opera- 
tives, will, I believe, do far more to solve the housing 
problem than any action by the Ministry of Health ; 
but consideration of the questions they raise would 
trespass unduly on your space. Broadly speaking, 
two essentials are needed for housing—money, and 
bricklayers. Neither will be obtained until private 
enterprise is encouraged and the whole industry 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Joun W. Stmpson, 

President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects.” 


prosperous, 


National Federation of Building Trades Operatives and 
‘*Luxury” Building. 

The London District Council of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Operatives meeting at 
the Tavistock Street Labour Exchange on the 28th 
April discussed the action of the London County 
restricting building of a certain type in 
order to concentrate on the erection of houses, and the 


Council in 


following resolution was adopted ; 

That the question of defining what is luxury 
work, and how the L.C.C. Order should be apphed 
to London building operations, be referred to the 
Building Industries Consultative Board 
posed of architects, surveyors, master builders, 


(com- 


and Operatives) for their considered opinion, this 
to be conveved to the London County Council, 
ind that the Federation press for full statistics 


and a survey of London building work.” 


\ report mn The Times ot the 29th April states that 
it was decided that the Emergency Committee of 
the London District Council of Operatives should at 
once proceed with an inspectionot the housing schemes 
which are being put forward in the Metropolis. and 


which, they beleve, are.in many respects unsatis 
factory and Open to criticism. "We shall have to 
decide.” said Mr. J. Murrey. the secretary, * whether 
the proposed houses are actually worth building and 
suitable for the population. We shall commence the 
inspection this week, from the practical operatives’ 
point of view. and when the report is made it will be 
made public and sent to the London County Council. 
Our contention is that it is not right to stop so-called 
‘luxury ’’ work, and to divert labour to the building 
of houses which will be little better than slums.” 

The Council approved the principle of the Guild 
project for the taking over of housing schemes by the 
operatives and carrying them out from start to finish 

intervention of contractors or master 
A draft prospectus for the establishment of 
Building Guild is to be sent to the branches 


without th 
builders. 
} 


a Londot 
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of the Federation for their endorsement. The scheme 
differs in some respects from the Manchester and 
similar schemes, but Mr. Murrey said he considered it 
could be made a success. They had suggestions in 
view for meeting the financial side of the proposal. 
The men would be asked to register themselves, and 
the London Operatives’ Council would then know 
exactly how they stood in regard to labour, and their 
ability to accept building schemes.” 


Building Prohibition by the London County Council. 

The Report of the Special (Building Control) 
Committee presented at the meeting of the London 
County Council on the 4th inst. states that the 
Committee have decided to issue orders in pursuance 
of section 5 (Prohibition of Building Operations 
which interfere with the Provision of Dwelling-houses) 
prohibiting all building operations in connection with 
new schemes for the erection of places of amusement. 
The Committee are at present engaged in the prepara- 
tion of the notices and orders prescribed by the 
Building (Appeal Procedure) Rules, 1920. for issue 
to building owners, etc.. contemplating any such 
schemes. Since 31st March, 1920, they have taken 
action with regard to a large number of cases unde 
section 5 of the Act. particulars of which will appear 
in their next quarterly report. 


Graves of the Fallen. 


The Times of the 26th April published the following 
communication signed by the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Royal Institute :—~ The Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, having examined 
the proposals of the War Graves Commission em 
bodied in the descriptive account entitled * The 
(iraves of the Fallen.” consider them extremely satis 
factory. They especially urge that the principle of 
uniform head-stones. combined with the accentuating 
features of a Cross of Sacrifice and Stone of Remem- 
brance, should be maintained as a fine zsthetic ex- 
pression of the common service and sacrifice they com- 
memorate. They further urge that the advice of the 
competent designers employed by the Commission 
should be accepted without reserve in order to ensure 
simple and dignified treatment of the War cemeteries 
abroad.” 

Mr. tudyard Kipling. addressing a meeting of the 
Parliamentary Army Committee at the House of Com- 
mons on the 27th April, in explanation of the work 
of the Imperial War Graves Commission. said that 
the Commission at the verv beginning unanimously 
decided that there should be absolute equality of 
treatment of the graves of those who had made equal 
sacrifice in the service of their country. There were 
in France and Flanders alone over half a million 
dead, belonging to many races and to many creeds. 
They were inextricably mingled as they lay, and they 
had fought and died for one great ideal. Another 
leading aim of the Commission was that the graves and 
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the cemeteries should endure forever. The durability 
of every detail had been studied, with the object of 
designing a memorial which would last longer than 
any other form. Little space could be given to the 
headstones, for the dead often lay shoulder to shoulder 
and sometimes there were two or three in each oTave. 
The headstones were let into long concrete heams, so 
that no stone could fall unless the whole team went 
down. This again made a certain uniformity neces- 
sarv, and step by step the Commission were forced to 
the conclusion that a certain uniform type of head- 
stone could alone prove enduring. Elaborate tomb- 
stones such as those who could afford them would like 
to erect to their dead, in marble or mosaic or in relief, 
would not stand so well against the weather, and it 
was not thought wise or expedient to admit them into 
cemeteries where soldiers lay shoulder to shoulder. 
He had seen the finished cemetery at Le Tréport, and 
was moved to the heart by the dignity and simplicity 
of its arrangements and ly the sense it gave of restful 
permanence. 

Sir Fabian Ware pointed out that every gravestone 
had a cress cut on it, unless the relatives objected. 
Every Jewish gravestone bore the sign of David 
and there was a special design for Moslem soldiers 


Royal Academy Ateliers : New Conditions of Entry. 

The several Ateliers in London are about to be 
federated, and the conditions of entry, scheme of 
organisation, and system of education standardised, 
so that while each Atelier will retain its independence 
and separate existence under the direction of its 
Patron, it will be one of a group affiliated with the 
Royal Academy. 

Admission will be by examination only, to include design, 
drawing, modelling, mathematics, archeology, and oral 
examination. Jn the first instance, however, the Patron’s 
Committee will nominate a certain percentage of Present 
Students to be admitted without examination. Those 
wishing to have their application considered must apply in 
writing to the Hon. Secretary, at 34, Bedford Square, 
W.C.1, giving details of their architectural education and 
training and a record of their work in the Atelier, and any 
award they may have received. The fees will be two 
guineas per annum, and thirty shillings for cach bi-montbly 

ompctition, and a fee (not fixed) for each esqutsse, 

Candidates qualifying by examination (including those 
specially exempted by the Patron’s Committee) will be 
admitted to tull membership, and be able to participate in 
and to have the advantage of the 
assistance of the Patron and Sous-Patron, and to compete 
for the Diplomas, Mentions, Medals, Certificates, and othe 
awards, will be admitted free to the Architectural 
Association and University College life classes. 

Other students may be admitted by the Patron pending 
and contingent on their passing the fall membership 
examination (subject to there being any vacancies). They 


all « ompetitions, etc., 


und 


will pry a membership fee of two guineas per annum as the 
other students, and may the Atelier, but will not be 
entitled to claim the assistance ot the Patron or Sous- 
Patron, and will not be eligible to have their work sub- 


use 


mitted for competition, or participate in the awards. 
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in each Atelier will 


The maximum number of students 


be 30. 

A candidate after passing the entrance examination is 
admitted into membership of the second class, and when 
he has obtained a certain minimum of mentions in various 
subjects will be admitted into first 
class ; after obtaining a further minimum oi mentions he 
will he eligible to sit for the Diploma lvaminatior 

There will be a Students’ each Atclier, 
who will appoint their own monitors, librarian, and hon. 


secretary, and will be responsible to the Controlling 


mem be rship of th 





Committee for 


Com 
mittee for the proper conduct of the Atelier under the 
direction of the Patron and Sous-Patron 


Bi-monthly exhibitions and criticisms will be held, and a 
yearly Exhibition of Prize Drawings, which latter will 
become the property of the Royal Academy Atelier: 

The Jury will consist of two members of the Royal 


Academy, Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., and Mr. G. Gilbert 


Scott, A.R.A., and the Patrons of the various Ateliers 


belonging to the Royal Academy groun—Messrs. A. J 
Davis, Patron of the First Atelier ; Professor Richardson 
Patron of the University College Atelier; and Mr. R 


A. Atelies 


Atkinson, Patron of the A. 


The Annual General Meeting. 
Mr. WALTER CAVE, Vice-President, who took the 


chair in the absence of the President, having formally pre- 


sented the Annual Report of the Council, a discussion took 
place, of which the following is a summary 

Mr. WM. WOODWARD | F.| said he was sure the meet 
ing would agree with him in congratulating the President on 


his return to health, and they hoped his good health would 
continue, so that he would be able to fulfil on f the duties 
which was probably uppermost in his mind—viz., to pay a 
visit to the Allied Societies. Last year he (Mr. Woodward 
expressed the hope that the war restrictions on building 
would be removed. But, far from being removed, they 
had been very much increased, and, he was afraid, greatly 
to the detriment of the profession. The Obituary List in 


the Annual Report was always sad reading; |} vas con 
strained to say how much they must all regret the loss of 


their old friend and colleague, Samuel Perkins Pick 
His untimely death was a great loss to the Institute Th 
membership was practically the same as in 1915, and he 
was glad to note that 13 Licentiates had passed the 
qualifying examination, and 8 of them had been duly 
elected to the Fellowship. They were all glad to see thos 
Licentiates admitted into the regular membership of the 
Institute. Coming to the record of honour on pages 275 
und 276, illustrating the self-sacrifice and devotion to 
which we in this country owed our present liberty, what a 
lesson could be conveyed from this to the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers. The Institute, when its young 
students quitted the Army, treated them generously, 


showed them every consideration, and aided them to con- 
tinue in the profession they had designed to enter before 
the war. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the 
metal trades, when their young men went back perfectly 
able to work at their trade, *‘ downed tools,’ and declined 
to resume work if the ex-Service men were taken into the 
trade. On page 278 reference was made to the Building 
Industries Consultative Board's vigorous appeal to all con- 
cerned to redouble their efforts to improve production and 
remove the existing causes of friction, delay and uncer- 
tainty. His own personal opinion was that no good what- 
ever was likely to result to the building trade and the 
architectural profession until Dr. Addison's Department 
was relegated to the place the road to which is said to be 
paved with good intentions. Referring to the note headed 
the ** Revision of the Conditions of Contract,’ he himself 
had been appointed to serve on but 


that committee 
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had resigned because their report contained clauses to 
which he could not agree—clauses throwing upon the 
builder responsibilities which were clearly the responsi- 
bilities of architects. If the builders had ever seen the 
Committee's proposed revision of the Form of Contract he 
could understand their putting forward their own Code, 
for they must have seen that the Institute's proposed 
revision contained clauses to which they could never agree. 
He had not yet seen the Code, but from an article he had 
read on the subject he gathered that that Code contained 
which neither architects nor clerks of works 
could be expected to agree. He included clerks of works 
because the Code contained clauses which seriously 
iffected them. The matter was important because for 
years past it had only to be stated that the R.L. B.A. Form 
of Contract was to be used and every builder of repute 
would sign it at once. Now the position was that the 
builders would not agree to the old Form of Contract, and 
they probably would not agree to the new one. Architects, 
would not agree to the builders’ new Code. He 
hoped the matter would be brought before a General Meet- 
ing and fully discussed. The Peace Day celebrations, to 
take place on Tuesday, 29th June, in honour of their re 
turned Service members and students, was a capital idea 
m the part of the Council, and he hoped it would be 
ittended with the success it so richly deserves. Coming 
to the question of finances, there was a paragraph on p. 280 
stating that because of the rise in prices it was proposed 
to increase subscriptions and fees. That proposal would 
ome before a Special General Meeting, and he felt sure 
members would give it the support which it obviously 


clauses to 


ivaln, 


deserved, With regard to the reports of the Standing 
Committees. there was only one thing he would touch 
upon, and that was in connection with the Literature 
Committee, which called attention to that remarkable 


work, Rubens’s Palazzi di Genova, presented to the Library 
by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley. The original drawings in that 
book, the detailed working-out of the ceilings, floors, etc., 
ind other sections were well worthy attention ; he had no 
idea that in those days such great attention was paid to 
the details of plans and elevations. The Report of the 
Hon. Auditors mentioned the fact that an overdraft of £825 
had been converted into a credit balance of £1,298. That 
very good indeed, considering the circumstances and 
the difficulties of war time, and it could only have been 
brought about through the most strenuous exertions of 
the Finance Committee. The Auditors also made the 
satisfactory statement that the amount received for sub- 
scriptions and arrears considerably exceeded that of the 
previous That showed that the Institute was be- 
ginning to feel its feet, for this increase must go on increas- 
ing until they had got rid of the effect of the war. As to the 
valuation of the premises, no doubt the fire insurance had 
been at least doubled—at all events there was a consider- 
able increase. He much regretted to see that the mort- 
gage of £4,000 on the premises still remained, and although 
only 4 per cent. was paid upon it, it would be a splendid 
thing to be able to say next year that the mortgage of 
£4,000 had been wiped out and that they were now free of 
any mortgage. He noticed that the JourNAL cost, for 
one year, £1,700, but this was reduced by the income on 
that account to £822. Perhaps some suggestions might 
be forthcoming as to means for reducing the cost of the 
Journat. Looking at the figures in the balance sheet, it 
occurred to him that the cost might possibly be reduced. 
There was an item in the balance sheet which he was sorry 
to see: £2,610 subscriptions in arrear for 1919 and pre- 
viously. That seemed a very large amount, though it 
was not for last year only, but for the period of the war, 
when practically they were all suffering from want of 
work, and many could not afford to pay. But, even 
taking that into account, he was surprised that the figure 
was so high. He had no doubt in the course of the next 
vear or two the arrears would be cleared off ; he was sure 
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that every member who could pay would do so. As 
regards the deticit of £3,050 estimated for the current year, 
one could only take the estimate as a whole, and he was of 
opinion that at the end of this year, taking into account 
the credit balance of £1,298 shown at the end of 1919, the 
deficit, instead of being £3,050, would be certainly not 
more than £1,500, while next year and the year after that 
he hoped they would have returned to normal! conditions. 
Finally he would ask the indulgence of the meeting while 
he made a few observations respecting the staff. He re- 
garded the staff of the Institute in the same way as he 
regarded his own staff. They all knew that the cost of 
living and the cost of clothing and of everything had gone 
up very much; they could not stop at 100 per cent., 
hardly even at 160 per cent. The Institute staff num- 
bered fifteen persons, many of whom had been with them 
for many years. During the war the Secretary, Mr. 
MacAlister, had been doing his duty on military service, 
and they were delighted to see him demobilised and back 
with them and in good health, which they hoped would 
continue. (Applause.) There were also their old friends 
Mr. Tayler and Mr. Northover, still very fit. And there 
was Mr. Direks, who had done such admirable work for 
the Library. There was Mr. Baker, whom they always 
found a willing and able assistant, ready to help them in 
every way in his power. And there was Mr. Spragg and 
Mr. Scorer in the Secretary's office, and Mr. Keith, the 
Assistant Librarian, who had been with them for fourteen 
yews. The Society of Architects had, very properly, in 
creased the salaries of their staff. The lawyers had done 
it, so hid the dostors, and everyone else, and he was of 
opinion that now, to-day, the time had arrived when the 
Institute ought to do something for its staff. They had 
anticipated that in a year or two they should have got 
bask to more satisfactory conditions in finance, but they 
hid no right to ask the staff to wait until then; the want 
wasimmoediate. He therefore asked the meeting to agree 
that the sum of £39) be allocated to the staff, which would 
b> aljudicated upon, in the matter of proportion, by the 
President and Finance Committee. It meant 12} per 
cant. spread over the whole staff. Considering the in- 
creased prices, he did not think such an increase was too 
much for their excellent staff. He trusted sincerely that 
his suggestion would be adopted. 

Mr. SEARLES- WOOD [ F. |said that, as Chairman of the 
Contract Committee, he could inform Mr. Woodward that 
the complete draft of the Contract would be immediately 
printed and published. It was a very great regret to the 
Committee that they parted company with Mr. Woodward: 
they thought it would have been very much wiser for him 
to have remained on the Committee to urge his points. 
Theyhad given the greatest consideration to his suggestions. 
He could assure Mr. Woodward that the Committee were 
in no way hostile to the builders. The Committee's object 
wa3 to safeguard the interests of their clients ; that was the 
duty of every architect. With regard to the question of the 
Building Code of the National Federation, it had been 
decided at the meeting of the Committee that afternoon 
that a Conference should be held, at the request of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, with the Surveyors’ and Quantity Sur- 
veyors Committee of that Institution on the National 
Federation’s Building Code. He agreed with Mr. Wood- 
ward that it was absolutely impossible for any architect 
to recommend his clients to sign the Code. With regard 
to Mr. Woodward's remarks as to the value of the build- 
ings, the insurance had been increased from time to 
time, but at the present moment the whole building was 
being looked over with the view of checking the value 
the premises were insured for. He could assure Mr, 
Woodward that the premises and their valuable con- 
tents would be adequately insured. With regard to 
Mr. Woodward’s suggestion as to the increase in the 
salaries of the staff: this question had been under careful 
consideration during the whole of the war, and the Council 
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h ud endeavoured, as far as they could with the Institute's 
limited means, to meet the exigencies of the case. He 
could assure Mr. Woodward that the Finance Committee 
had absolute sympathy with, and wished to do every 
justice to, the staff. But a resolution such as he proposed 
ought not to be sprung upon the meeting in this way : the 
matter must be gone into and taken on its merits, in view 
of the budget for the current year with its deticit of £3,050. 
And that was not the worst of it, for that afternoon they 
had increased it by £500, a resolution having been passed 
for £500 to be paid in four instalments to the Archi- 
tectural Association Endowment Fund. It was fair to 
state that the salaries of the staff had been materially 
increased from time to time. j 

Mr. WOODWARD: In pre-war times the salaries were 
£3,077, in L919 they were £3,841, and in 1920 it is proposed 
to make them £4,300. It is really a small increase. 

Mr SEARLES-WOOD: It is a substantial increase. 
We have been doing our duty on the Finance Committee 

Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH [F.] said that the Report 
showed a great deal of good work commenced, but a very 
small amount of good work actually accomplished One 
could see evidences of the initiative of the President, who 
throughout his year of oftice had always shown himself 
receptive to new ideas; and there was much reason to 
hope, from the various movements which had been set 
going in the Institute during the past twelve months, that 
valuable results would accrue. But looking for practical 
issues, he was bound to say that the Report was disappoint- 
ing. What were the actual achievements of the past 
twelve months ? They had carried the Scale of Pro- 
fessional Charges, a very valuable and useful piece of work, 
but, unfortunately, inopportune, because the just proposal 
to charge 6 per cent., which was advocated in 1912 and 
rejected, and which was adopted last year, was not popular 
with clients, because of the increased cost of building, and 
consequent automatic increase in architects’ fees. But it 
was good work accomplished, and a very valuable guide in 
settling the architect's relations with his clients. With 
regard to the Conditions of Contract, Mr. Searles- Wood had 
kindly explained the position a little more clearly than ap- 
peared in the Report itself. On the basis of the Report, it 
seemed that the Builders’ Institute had established a form 
of contract, that they had repudiated their agreement with 
the Institute, and, in the m_antime, the Institute not 
having completed its own form of contract, there had been 
no opportunity for conference with the builders. Mr. 
Searles-Wood had told them that his Committee had com- 
pleted the draft, and that it would be submitted to the 
Institute at an early date. It was hoped that there would 
then be an attempt to bring about an entente with the 
builders, The Institute must endeavour to achieve, with 
them, a common form of contract for the guidance of archi- 
tects, such as they had been able to use with success in past 
years. Then there was the question of the future of archi- 
tecture. Towards the end of the war members were told 
that a Committee had been formed to consider the future 
of architecture, and the suggestion was warmly welcomed. 
And although nothin: was known of what took place at 
that Committee, members were told that evidence was 
taken, and were led to believe the time was not far distant 
when some valuable suggestion would be made. But the 
Future of Architecture Committee had dismissed itself 
apparently, and satisfied its conscience by handing over its 
archives to the new Committee. That was a most un- 
satisfactory position. Members were entitled to have an 
interim report from that Committee, so that they might 
know what the Committee had been doing, or attempting 
to do, during those years. With regard to the question of 
the unification of the profession, after the war it was not 
unreasonable to expect that this question of unification, 
which was the keynote of the future, would have been 
dealt with sooner. What was the position during the war ¢ 
Those who were left here, apart from the fact that their 














work was entirely suspended, had not had their services ade- 
quately utilised : the profession was not adequately recog- 
nised by the Government as factors which would have been 
of service to the country in a time of crisis And the 
reason the profession was ignored by the Government was 
that it was unable to present a united front; there were 
too many societies, too many so-called authorities claiming 
tu represent the profession. " And, so long as authority was 
divided, so long as the good work of the Institute was con- 
fused with the good work of the Society of Architects, so 
long as there was not unification of the profession, so long 
as they could not present a united front to the Government, 
the profession would continue to be in a false position when 
another crisis arose. It was eighteen months since the 
Armistice, yet only in the last fortnight had the Council 
taken steps to secure unification. In the meantime, what 
had happened ? The Institute had failed to assert itself 
as representing the interests of architects in the crisis in 
the past year: it failed to make its voice heard when the 
second Housing Bill went through the House with that 
pernicious clause with regard to restriction of building. 
Everyone who went through the embargo experience at the 
end of the war knew what that meant : once the power was 
put into the hands of bureaucrats, they used it to the ut- 
most limits. It was said in Parliament that this clause in 
the Housing Act would be used discreetly. The Institute 
represented to the Government the danger f the clause, 
but they were unable to influence the Government, and 
that was, he submitted, because they were unable to pre- 
sent a united front for the profession. And when the 
Tribunal was resolved upon to decide what was a “ luxury 
building,’’ the Institute failed to get a single nominee on it. 
It was an outstanding fact which he could not forget that 
the Tribunal to whom their work was to be submitted on 
this question of a luxury building did not include a solitary 
architect. 

Mr. WOODWARD: But you remember the President's 
letter ? 

Mr. JOSEPH : I regard our President as one of the most 
eminent and most progressive men we have ever had in the 
Chair; we are under an enormous obligation to him for 
what he has done, particularly as he was laid aside for some 
months by illness. I am not criticising the President, but 
the Report of the Council, which consists of eminent men, 
who have, no doubt, done their best in our interests too, 
but there have been conspicuous failures, and we must see 
if a repetition can be prevented, and remedies adopted. 

Continuing his criticism, Mr. JOSEPH said that another 
growth of the year which appeared to be full of promise was 
the Building Industries Consultative Board, on which 
architects, surveyors, contractors and operatives were to 
sit. The meeting at which the formation of that Board 
was suggested was one of the most impressive they had 
ever had. The Board had issued a Memorandum full of 
admirable axioms, but which would have no influence on 
public opinion. It was admitted in the Report that it had 
failed in its purpose, because it presented its case against 
the restriction of building to the Government, and admitted 
it could not make any impression. Therefore once more 
an organisation, well designed and well intended, had failed 
of its purpose. He was surprised that no previous speaker 
had referred to this question of luxury buildings. It might 
not have come home to any of them very closely, but it 
was coming closer every day, and unless steps were taken, 
it would have the same sort of effect as the war embargo 
had. Architects cheerfully accepted that because of the 
war, but there was no such crisis to-day to justify whet the 
Government were doing : once more, the profession of the 
architect was threatened. It could not be pretended, as 
the President pointed out in his able letter to The Times, 
that the stoppage of the great commercial buildings in the 
heart of London could materially help the building pro- 
jected in the Provinces orin the Suburbs. The proportion 
of bricklayers for that was small, and if they took the brick- 
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layers from all the large contracts to-day, and put them on 
to suburban work, it would not appreciably help the 
housing problem, but would throw upon the streets thou- 
sands of highly skilled artisans whose work was required 
for the larger buildings but was not needed in the out- 
skirts. And even bricklayers’ labour could not be con- 
scripted : people who worked in Oxford Street and lived 
in Shepherd’s Bush could not be compelled to remove 
with their families to, say, Ilford, where there would be no 
accommodation for them, to join in the work of housing. 
And even if that were done, the number of buildings was 
too small to affect the issue. Were they to take all this 
lying down? Emphatically ‘‘ No.” And, admirable as 
was the letter to The Times, great as was the influence of 
the paper it was in, and valuable as was the leading article 
on it, that was not enough. They must create public 
opinion, the thing could only be remedied by publicity, and 
that could only be done if they were supported by all the 
interests which were affected by this proposal. ‘he appa- 
rently innocuous clause inserted in the Bill had been placed 
by the Ministry, for the purposes of administration, in the 
hands of the Local Authorities, but he did not doubt that 
those Authorities had been instructed by the Ministry to 
put this clause into force in the strongest possible manner. 
They could not conceive that the London County Council 
would have given instructions to their officers to stop these 
commercial buildings in the centre of London unless they 
had been impressed with the idea that they were thereby 
going to help the housing problem. We were told that the 
Local Authorities must exercise their judgment about there 
prohibitions. It meant that the Government, in order to 
shield themselves on account of the ghastly failure of the 
housing scheme, was trying to find scapegoats ; and they 
thought they hadfound onein the architect, and particularly 
in the owners of the large buildings now in progress, and 
which would probably be stopped. Butif architects really 
thought the stoppage of those buildings would mean a 
solution of the housing problem they would cheerfully 
accept the disastrous position, as they had done during the 
war. But they knew that the stoppage of work on these 
commercial buildings in the centre of London would not 
help the housing question. But it would seriously affect 
the architects’ position, and would even more seriously 
affect the position of the highly skilled artisans employed 
for this kind of work, work of a character which had no 
outlet in buildings in the suburbs or in the provinces. 
Therefore they had to ask themselves what they should 
do, If union was strength, they must look to union for 
the strength that they needed. Would it not be possible 
for the Institute to call a great public meeting, consisting 
of members of the Institute, members of the Society of 
Architects, members of the Allied Societies, members of 
the Surveyors’ Institution, members of the various builders’ 
institutions and associations throughout the country, the 
great “‘ captains of industry,” if he might use the term ? 
The President could submit to that meeting a reasoned 
scheme or statement, pointing out the fallacy and the in- 
utility and the danger of the present action. And there 
should be a resolution put and carried calling on the 
Government to withdraw these restrictions, in so far as 
they failed to help the housing problem, while at the same 


time disastrously affecting so many classes. This resolu 
tion, with the reasoned statement, should be printed and 


sent to every Member of Parliament. And a delegation 
should be appointed, representative of each class at the 
meeting, and the Prime Minister be asked to receive it, also 
in public. In this way they might hope to create a public 
opinion too strong to be ignored, which might so modify 
the position as to remove the peril to so many interests. 
He did not propose, at the moment, to end with a resolu- 
tion: but in this discussion on the Report of the Executive 
he threw out the suggestion that the most vital thing for 
them to-day was not so much the questions which had so 
far been considered in the speeches that evening—questions 
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more or less of domestic detail—as to say that those who 
had thought, foresight, vision, imagination, should not shut 
their eyes to the fact that the profession was once more 
threatened by Government restrictions, and that by them 
not only architects stood to be injured, and their clients 
also, and the skilled artisans he had referred to, but that 
the whole community stood to be injured, because, as was 
pointed out by the President in his letter to The Times, and 
as other writers had shown too, there was an interaction in 
these things, and if they were going to restrict by artificial 
means, without justification, an industry like building, a 
reaction would be caused on every other trade. During 
the moulders’ strike there was scarcely a department of 
human activity, even outside the building trade, which was 
not affected by it. Looked at from that point of view, if 
this thing was pursued, the practical hanging up of the 
building industry would have widespread and disastrous 
effects upon the commercial and financial prosperity of the 
country. Therefore on national grounds, grounds im- 
personal to them, they had perfect justification for taking 
action. 

Mr. W. HENRY WHITE [F.] asked to be allowed to 
correct a little misunderstanding which appeared to be in 
Mr. Joseph’s mind with reference to the Form of Contract. 
The matter had gone a good deal further than Mr. Joseph 
seemed to understand. First of all, as a member of the 
Contract Committee, he associated himself with the 
Chairman of that Committee in saying that they had not 
been in any way antagonistic to builders in their confer- 
ences. They gave every consideration, lengthy considera- 
tion extending over a period of years, to every clause and 
every word in the Contract, with the result that when it 
was submitted to the Council of the Institute the Council 
practically approved of the draft contract, the contract had 
been submitted to their solicitors, and the solicitors had 


approved it, and they were now in the position practically 


as stated in the Report. The revised terms of contract 
would be, in a week or so, he hoped, in the hands of mem- 
bers as the Model Terms of Contract approved by the 
Council. 

Mr. WOODWARD asked if the document was to be 
printed as the conditions of contract approved by the 
Royal Institute before the general body had had the oppor- 
tunity of considering it ? 

Mr. WHITE explained that there was a brief statement 
attached calling attention to the fact that the draft terms 
of contract were presented to the Builders’ Federation. 
That body kept the document about twelve months, and 
gave the Institute no consideration of the subject what- 
ever: they merely presented to the Council their own code 
of building. And when members read that code, he 
thought they would feel that anything which had been said 
against it was justified. It was a document which none of 
them could make any use of whatever, on behalf of the 
client, the architect, the builder, or anyone else concerned, 
However, the Institute was now left in a free position, a 
position many of them were very glad to be in, and the 
terms of contract which the Council will publish would be 
sent out as a model form approved by the Council. That 
was the present situation; and when members got that 
document they would see it was a proper position for the 
Institute to be in. 

Mr. WOODWARD: I should like clearly to understand 
whether or not the document of conditions of contract 
which Mr. White referred to is to be distributed amongst 
members of this Institute as the document approved by 
this Institute, or not. 

Mr. WHITE: Yes. I hope we shall have the document 
soon. Mr. White went on to say that he had great pleasure 
in supporting what Mr. Joseph had said with reference to 
the Committee which was appointed to consider the future 
of architects and architecture. It was astounding that after 
the length of time that Committee sat there was nothing 


to be put before the Institute as to what the Committee 
had done. He drew attention, on the last occasion their 
Annual Report was discussed, to the document which the 
American Institute of Architects had issued, a most 
illuminating document, which showed that the American 
Institute was a live wire. What Mr. Joseph had said made 
him feel that the R.I.B.A. was not a live wire: they were 
allowing themselves to be stamped upon by the powers 
that be, until they had no voice in the subject which inter- 
ested them most, building. Except for the President's 
letter in The Times, he could not trace that anything had 
been done by the Institute to protect their interests or the 
interests of the building public against this legislation, 
which was an aftermath of the war. He hoped Mr. Joseph's 
remarks would develop into a resolution calling upon the 
Council to take such united action with the Allied Societies 
and other interested bodies as would enable them to put up 
a strong protest on behalf of the building public against 
this unwarranted ban upon their work. He trusted that the 
present Council, before going out of office, would accomplish 
the work which this proposal asked them to do, and so give 
the new Council something to work upon, 

Mr. WOODWARD asked the Chairman whether the 
Conditions of Contract, referred to in the last paragraph of 
page 278 of the Annual Report, were to go forth to the 
members of the Institute as having received the approval! 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, sir. It has been before the 
Council of the Royal Institute, and it was referred to the 
Contract Committee, and they have drawn up a Model 
Contract which has been approved by the Council. 

Mr. WOODWARD: Will the members of the Institute 
have an opportunity, before this is printed as receiving the 
approval of the Institute, to discuss the provisions of the 
document ? 

Mr. WHITE: I trust that that will not be the case. It 
has taken seven years to produce this draft. Every clause 
of this document has been thoroughly thrashed out, the 
draft contract has been sent to the Allied Societies, their 
reports have been received, and they have been again gone 
through by the Terms of Contract Committee, and the 
Council themselves appointed their own Committee to con- 
sider the terms. Therefore, if you can trust your officers 
to do anything for you, I hope you will accept this 
document. 

Mr. WOODWARD : I resigned from this special Com- 
mittee on Contracts to which Mr. White refers because of 
obnoxious terms. 

Mr. HERBERT W. WILLS [F.]: I think Mr. Wood- 
ward is right. The Committee receives instructions to take 
action on a point, and as a matter of course the result is 
put before the general body for endorsement. It is true 
that the contract may be so perfect that it will be endorsed 
unanimously, but I do not think any Committee has 
plenary powers to override the general body. 

Mr. WHITE: It is not done by the action of the Com- 
mittee only, it is approved by the Council. 

Mr. JOSEPH: Several of my friends think I ought to 
have finished my remarks by moving a resolution. With 
your permission, therefore, | shall submit this resolution: 

‘* That the Council be requested to call a public meet- 
ing of architects, surveyors, builders’ operatives, pro- 
perty owners, members of Allied Societies and other 
bodies interested, to protest against the present method 
of applying the ‘ Luxury clauses’ of the Housing Act, 
and with the view of sending a delegation to the Prime 

Minister.” 

Mr. WILLS seconded. 

The CHAIRMAN : I may say that practically the same 
thing was put before the Council this afternoon. The 
President attended the Council meeting, but had to leave 
before it was settled. He has already entered into com- 
munication with several bodies, and | think that for this 
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meeting he will ask that employers as well as builders shall 
be present. So the matter has already received attention. 
Of course, | do not wish to prevent your motion being put, 
Mr. Joseph. 

Mr. JOSEPH: It will strengthen the President's hands. 


The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. FRANCK: I hope Mr. White will see that the 
Conditions of Contract do come before a general meeting, 
because it is very important. Evenif the revision has taken 
seven years, the document will be all the stronger for this 


course. 

Mr. WHITE: It is not the Committee's desire to publish 
something without the knowledge of members But this 
document has gone before the Council and been approved 
by them, so it is the Council's policy No doubt the 


Council will arrange for it to come before a general meeting, 
if necessary If it does | hope you will pass it, so that we 
may have something definite for guidance for every mem- 
ber of the Institute, who is badly in need of it, 
nothing to go upon, , 


ind has now 


The CHAIRMAN: It is the intention of the Council to 
submit this as a guide. Personally I think that to put a 
very complicated document such as this before general 
meeting to be discussed word by word would be quite 


impracticable. 

Major H.C. CORLETTE F.| said it had interested him 
very much to find that there was one Co 
prepared to fight for something and try to carry it through. 
As a member of the Literature Standing Committee, he 
would take this opportunity of saying that he would like 
to see that Committee rather more alive There was not 
enough given it to do; its only function seemed to be to 
look at a certain number of books and decide whether they 
should be bought or not. The Committee should have 
something to do with the question of education. The 
Board of Architectural Education perhaps did not feel the 
need of referring to the Literature Committee on such 
questions; but surely literature had something to do with 
educational questions. That was one of the directions in 
which the work of the Literature Committee might be made 
much more alive. Mr. Woodward had asked for sugges- 
tions as to how the cost of the JourNAL might be reduced. 
Perhaps the Committee might be asked to consider its 
format. If it were on a smaller page it might be a more 
handy publication, but it would be an awkward size 
possibly for some of the illustrations. What had been said 
about the editorial work he personally endorsed entirely : 
the editorial work was excellent. He understood that the 
question of increase in salaries had been already considered 
to some extent, and he hoped it would be considered 
further. 

Mr. MAURICE WEBB, D.S.O. | F.}, would like 
to say how glad he was to hear Mr. Joseph move his resolu- 
tion. Dr. Addison had referred to the President's letter 
in The Times as * all rubbish.” That was a thing which 
no Society would stand. He thought that Mr. Joseph's 
resolution would lend valuable support to the action the 
Council had taken that afternoon. 

Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER | F.}, alluding to the estimated 
income on the sale of publications, said he thought they 
might go one step further with regard to official publi- 
cations. Doubtless some income had been derived from the 
official Form of Contract, and it might be possible to go 
further in two directions: one in adopting an official 
Certificate for Payment to builders, for which members 


mmittee which was 


said he 


would probably not be unwilling to pay a higher price 
than for the ordinary form. Again, one branch of archi- 
tects’ work might be developed if they had a printed 


Certificate with regard to matters of sanitation, particularly 
the drainage of buildings. In certain boroughs, certificates 
rtiticate could be 
income 


were given by municipal officials If a ce 
furnished by the 
would be derived. 


Institute, another source of 
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The CHAIRMAN, replying to some of the points raised 
in the discussion, said that the matter of staff salaries was 
now before the Finance Committee. It would be seen 
from past balance-sheets that increases had been given 
during the war in the form of bonuses. The Institute 
owed a deep debt of gratitude to Mr, Searles- Wood, the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee. The work he had 
done was inestimable, and the satisfactory state of their 
finances was largely due to him. The question of unifica- 
tion was fully in the hands of the Council. At the Com- 
mittee meetings on the Future of Architecture a consider- 
able amount of evidence was taken on various useful details, 
ind this would be placed before the Unification Committee, 
in whose deliberations it would be found of the greatest 
value. Mr. Joseph's proposal, which was seconded by Mr. 
Wills, was a very valuable one, and would greatly help the 
President. Talking to Mr. Ernest Newton a day or two 
igo about the threatened building stoppage, his view was 
very strong that if all the building restrictions were 
removed the impetus to the building trade would be such 
that the housing schemes would correspondingly improve. 
Mr. Newton had already urged the adoption of that course 
with the officials. The question Mr. Hooper raised about 
the publications was already under consideration by the 
Finance Committee. His idea of a standard certificate to 
be issued by the Institute was a very good one. 

The rest of the proceedings are sufticiently recorded in 
the Minutes, p. 232. 


Mr. Arthur Keen on Registrationfand Education. 

The Institute was represented at the Annual Dinner 
of the South Wales Institute of Architects on the 14th 
April by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Arthur Keen. There 
was a very large gathering, including the Lord Mayor 
of Cardiff, Dr. Evans Hoyle, of the Welsh National 
Museum, and Mr. Charles Coles, Director of the Cardiff 
Technical Institute. The toast of ** The Professional 
Societies’ was responded to by Mr. Keen and Mr. 
G. C. Lawrence, President of the Bristol Society. 
Mr. Keen explained the steps that were being taken 
towards the general registration of qualified archi- 
tects and urged upon members the need for active 
recruiting for their Institute and for taking all possible 
steps during the next few months to obtain informa- 
tion about all unattached architects practising in their 
district in order to give information that might be 
required by the Registration Board in considering the 
applications that would be received in such large num- 
bers from all who * profess and call themselves ” 
architects. He pointed out that the success or other- 
wise of registration must ultimately depend on the 
value that the public attached to it, and the utmost 
care would have to be taken in order to make the 
register a reliable one. In his view the important 
factor in registration was the stimulus that it would 
necessarily give to education, for after the preliminary 
steps had been taken, an examination or educational 
record, or both, would be the test of an applicant’s 
qualifications. In view of the recent establishment 
of a School of Architecture in Cardiff under Mr. W. 8. 
Purchon [A.], Mr. Keen dwelt at length on the rapid 
growth of architectural education in many important 
cities and begged the architects of Cardiff to give the 
school their unqualified support, not only to enable 
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the coming generation to hold their own against their 
competitors, but also because a successful school was 
the surest means for keeping the important buildings 
in the district in the hands of the local men. The 
group of beautiful buildings in Catharg’s Park which 
were the glory of Cardiff had, with the notable ex- 
ception of Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas's 
Technical School, been carried out by London archi- 
tects, but it was obvious that the authorities would 
prefer to employ locat men and would do so if the 
school justified the confidence that he claimed for it. 
South Wales provided the concentrated population 
that was required to supply sufficient students to 
maintain a high standard and to give the necessary 
incentive and spirit of emulation without which a 
school could do little, and he saw no reason why the 
Cardiff school should not attain to a very high 
position. In speaking of the general work of the 
Institute Mr. Keen referred to the reform of the con- 
duct of public competitions by which the Institute had 
benefited architects generally as well as its own mem- 
bers to an extent that could hardly be over-estimated. 
And he showed hew the energy and money lavished by 
the Institute on its Town Planning and Housing Con- 
gress in 1911 was now bringing an enormous return in 
which all architects were participating : but for that 
Congress and the strenuous work with which it was 
followed up the profession would have had little to do 
with the millions that are now being expended on 
housing. The Institute was never at rest, and the 
efforts that it was continually making deserved the 
gratitude of the whole profession. 


A Little Episode from Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘A Laodicean.”’ 
The President thinks members will be interested to 
read the following from Mr. Thomas Hardy, O.M. : 
Max Gate, Dorchester, 
DeaR Mr. Simpson,—lt given me much 
pleasure to renew mental contact, as I may call it, 
with the R.I.B.A. after so many years through your 
kindness in sending the JouRNAL of that body, in 
which I have been greatly interested to read the 
opening remarks in your article on“ A War Memorial 
of the Last Century.” You may be amused to learn 
that I had quite forgotten the little episode you quote 
from“ A Laodicean,”’ and have no more idea than you 
why the two Fellows of the Institute did not suspect 
foul play in noting the singular resemblance of the two 
designs. Well, as you say, the matter is closed. As 
I have informed the Secretary, I feel truly honoured 
by nomination to the Hon. Fellowship.— Believe me, 
“Tuomas Harpy. 


29th Api it 1920. 


has 


sincerely yours, 
The President’s article appeared in the JoURNAL {o1 
24th April. The same issue record; on p. 296 Mr, 
Hardy’s nomination as Hon. Fellow of the Institute. 
Garden Party in Honour of Ex-Service Members. 
The President has suggested that the Royal Insti- 
tute should take occasion to entertain and welcome 
home its members who have returned after serving in 
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H.M. Forces during the war. The proposal is cordially 
supported by the Council and—in view of the large 
numbers concerned—they have decided to hold a 
Reception and Garden Party at the Zoological Gardens 
on the day following the first Anniversary of the 
signing of Peace (29th June next). Tickets will be 
issued to each Member and Licentiate (with a lady) 
on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 


The National Gallery. 

A portion of the National Gallery lately relinquished 
by the Ministry of Munitions was reopened to the 
public last week. The Times of the 29th April gave 
the following description of the new arrangements : 


A small ante-room to the main Collection has been 
devoted entirely to pictures of classical or profane subjects 
of the kind which a Prince of the Renaissance might have 
collected to show his interest in the revival of learning. 
Here are such old favourites as the ** Procris ’’ of Piero di 
Cosimo, the ** Mars and Venus ” of Botticelli, the “‘ Rape 
of Helen ~ by Benozzo Gozzoli, and examples of Mantegna, 
Bronzino, and Giorgione. 

In sharp contrast with this ante-room are the Dome and 
the four vaulted galleries which radiate from it. The 
cruciform shape of this part of the building has been utilised 
to transform it into what is in general aspect a Renaissance 
church. The place of the High Altar is taken by the 
Ansidei Raphael, flanked by the famous Masaccio, and the 
rare Gentile da Fabriano, lent by his Majesty the King. 
The remainder of this * choir ” is occupied as of old by the 
unique collection of works by Carlo Crivelli. The south 
transept is devoted to the largest altar-pieces of the 
Venetian School, and the north to those of the Florentine 
and allied schools. Among these last is the famous altar- 
piece by Pesellino, of which the various fragments have 
now been united, thanks to the generosity of the King, who 
lent the most important of them from his collection 

Four of the largest altar-pieces fill the walls of the 
Octagon under the Dome ; the one place in the gallery in 
which their scale no longer appears overwhelming. The 
effect of massing these great religious pictures together is 
not only to show them, for the first time since they left 
Italy, in an atmosphere similar to that for which they were 
originally designed, but also to illustrate the unparalleled 
wealth of the gallery in works of this rare order. No 
church or gallery in Europe can show such an assemblage 
of Renaissance inasterpieces ws that which is now on view 
at Trafalgar Square. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 

An exhibition of recent accessions, by gift and pure hase, 
to the Department of Engraving, Illustration and Design 
has been arranged in Room 152 of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The exhibits include a group of old 
master drawings, mainly from a recent bequest by the 
late Bernard H. Webb, notably those by Perino del Vaga, 
Primaticcio and Perugino, together with some important 
by Sir James Thornhill. 

Modern draughtsmanship and design is well represented 
by a series of original studies by Frank Brangwyn, R.A., 
for his painted decorations in the Great Hali of the Skinners’ 
Company, and by a collection of drawings by the late 
Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A. The Poynter drawings range 
from sketches for details of the Museum Grill Room. 
the Ashanti War Medal, and other decorative work, to 


ceiling designs 
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figure studies for well-known paintings, such as “ Israel 
in Egypt’ and “ The Catapult.” 

Several water-colour and pencil drawings by Samuel 
Palmer are exhibited, together with a fine series of his 
etchings, chiefly the gift of the late Mrs J. Merrick Head, 
of Bath, at one time an intimate friend of the artist. An 
item of kindred interest is shown in a first proof of Edward 
Calvert’s woodcut, ‘“‘ The Ploughman,”’ which Calvert 
gave to Palmer in the early days of their friendship, 
when both were young and ardent disciples of Blake. 

Among modern etchings recently acquired are examples 
of Bauer, Chahine, Lepere, McBey, Robins, Strang, 
Shepperson and Zorn. Among lithographs of note are 
those by Brangwyn, Charles Shannon, J. Poortenaar, 
G. Bellows, Jonas, etc., while the revival of woodcutting 
is represented by the work of Bibbings, Ludovic Rodo, 
Rafté, Molly Power and Mrs. Raverat. 

Two original poster designs, made for the Underground 
Railway, by KE. A. Cox and F. Gregory Brown, are shown 
side by side with copies of the posters as published. Of 
special interest| are some designs for Norwich printed 
fabrics and shawls made in the early part of last century. 
In their combination of black and purple, and use of 
** jazz’ patterns, they strike a curiously modern note. 

Proposed Remedy for Dearth of City Offices. 

On the motion of Mr. W. W. Green, who said that 
the lack of office accommodation in the City was 
greatly hampering our export trade, the City Corpora- 
tion on the 28th April referred to the City Lands and 
Bridge House Estates Committees the consideration 
of the question as to what steps it was practicable to 
take to enable buildings to be carried to a greater 
height than the present restrictions of the London 
Building Act imposed. 

The ‘‘ Daily Mail” Ideal Village. 

The Daily Mail announces that it is organising a per- 
manent exhibition to demonstrate new methods of house 
construction. Subject to a suitable site being found in 
the immediate neighbourhood of London, firms who are 
devising and promoting new methods of construction will 
be invited to erect specimen cottages in The Daily Mail 
Ideal Village. After the buildings have been kept open 
for public exhibition for housing authorities and others, 
they will be sold by auction for immediate occupation, 
The exhibition will probably be open for three months, 
so that the buildings should be available for sale by the 
winter. 

The promoters claim that the Ideal Village will be unique 
in that each house will be built of a different material or by 
a different method. They state that the village will be 
laid out by one of the greatest authorities on town planning 
in the world, and that the exhibiting firms can be relied 
on to secure the best architectural talent available to design 
their specimen cottages. 

The Ministry of Agriculture is to be invited to show an 
Ideal Allotment as a permanent exhibition in the village, 
and also an Ideal Plantation of Fruit Trees. Spaces will be 
placed at the disposal of the Ministry to demonstrate bee, 
poultry, and other small live-stock rearing. 

Reinstatement. 

Mr. GeorcE Freperick Ety, of 49 
Avenue, W.9, has been reinstated as Associate of the 
Roval Institute. 


Sutherland 
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The Annual Elections : New Nominations. 
The following nominations have been made by 
members in conformity with By-law 33 :— 
As Vice-President. 

SEARLES-Woop: HERBERT Duncan [F.]. Nominated by 
Sydney Perks, Max Clarke, W. Henry White, J. A. 
Gotch, Wm. Woodward, Herbert W. Wills, David 
Barclay Niven, Fellows. 

As Members of C'o uncil, 

FRASER: PEeRcIVAL Maurice [F.]. Nominated by W. 
Henry White, Wm. Woodward, David Barclay Niven, 
Herbert W. Wills, George Hubbard, Max Clarke, 
Fellows ; C. E. Hutchinson, Associate. 

GitL: CHARLES LovetT [F.]. Nominated by A. E. 
Richardson, 8. D. Adshead, Stanley C. Ramsey, 
Arthur Stratton, George Hubbard, D. Barclay Niven, 
Herbert Wigglesworth, Fellows. 

JoserpH;: Devissa [F.]. Nominated by J. Douglas 
Mathews, Walter J. Burrows, Richard M. Roe, Henry 
T. Gordon, F. Adams Smith, F. T. W. Goldsmith, 
Pert i B. Tubbs, Fe llows. 

ls Associate-Members of Council. 

Nominated by Robert Atkinson, 

Stanley Hall, Henry M. Fletcher, 

G. D. Gordon Hake, Eric 


Lowry RoBert [ A.}. 
G. Gilbert Scott, E. 
Maurice E. Webb, Fellows ; 
R. Jarrett, Associates. 

SHEPPARD: ArTHUR WILLIAM [4.]. Nominated by C. 
Stanley Peach, Henry Tanner, G. Topham Forrest, 
Fellows; Frederick R. Hiorns, E. P. Wheeler, W. T. 
Sadler, Associates. 

BUCKNELL: LeonaRD HoucomBe [A.]. Nominated by 
Robert Atkinson, G. Gilbert Scott, E. Stanley Hall, 
Henry M. Fletcher, Maurice E. Webb, Fellows ; G. D. 
Gordon Hake, Eric R. Jarrett, Associates. 

As Members of the Practice Committee. 

CHATTERTON: FRepeERIcK [F.]. Nominated by Alfred 
W. S. Cross, Martin 8S. Briggs, W. Gilmour Wilson, 
A. E. Richardson, Fellows; William E. Couch, T. 
Gordon Ellis, Kensington Gammell, Associates. 

CLaRKE: Max [F.]. Nominated by Herbert A. Satchell, 
Fred W. Marks, Sydney Perks, C. H. Brodie, Wm. 
Woodward, Fellows; C: T. Palmer, Bernard W. H. 
Seott, Associates. 

GOsLeTT: Harotp [F.]. Nominated by Alfred W. S. 
Cross, Herbert W. Wills, W. Henry White, H. D. 
Searles-Wood, Wm. Woodward, Frllows; W. R. 


Davidge, C. E. Hutchinson, Associates. 


Attendances at Council and Standing Committee 
Meetings, 1919-20. 
Councit (15 meetings). 

of Council.—John W. Simpson, President, 10; 
Prof. 8. Adshead, Vice-President, 9; A. W. 8S. Cross, 
Vice-President, 15; Walter Cave, Vice-President, 12; 
E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President, 14; Henry T. Hare, Past 
President, 1; Ernest Newton, R.A., ast President, 1; Arthur 
Keen, Hon. Secretary, 14; Robert Atkinson, 5; Sir John 
J. Burnet, 1; Major Harry Barnes, M.P.,4; Max Clarke, 
12: H. P. Burke Downing, 12; Sir Banister Fletcher, 13; 
W. Curtis Green, 11; George Hubbard, 12; J. J. Joass, 
9; Prof. W. R. Lethaby, 0; H. V. Lanchester, 3; T. 
Geoffry Lucas, 7; Andrew N. Prentice, 6; C. Stanley 
Peach, 9; H. D. Searles- Wood, 15; Prof. F. M. Simpson, 
$: (3. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., 5; Paul Waterhouse, 8. 


Me nibe rs 


Members of Council.—Prof. Patrick Aber- 
Horace Cubitt, 13; W. R. Davidge, 4; E. 
Stockdale Harrison, 1; Digby L. 


1ssociate 
crombie, 1 ; 
Stanley Hall, ll; Fe 
Solomon, 14. 

Re prese ntatives of Allicd Societies.—H. T. Buckland, 8 ; 
C. 8S. Errington, 0; J. Alfred Gotch, 3; W. Carby Hall, 0; 
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John Keppie, | ; Llewellyn Kitchen, 4 ; Isaac Taylor, 7; 
H. G. Watkins, 4 ; George Watt, 0. 

Re pre sentative of Architectural Association.—Maurice FE. 
Webb, D.S.O., 13. 


Stanpina CoMMITTEES. 


Art (5 Meetings).—Fellows : Ernest Newton, R.A., 0; 
J. Alfred Gotch, 0; G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., lL; S. K. 
Greenslade, 0 ; J. J. Joass, 0 ; Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., 0; 
Halsey Ricardo, 3 ; Prof. F. M. Simpson, 3 ; Arthur Keen, 
3; H. P. Burke Downing, 0. Associates : J. B. Fulton, 1 ; 
Maxwell Ayrton, 0; H. S. East, 4; L. Rome Guthrie, 1 ; 
Edwin Gunn, 0; W. A. Webb, 5. Appointed by Council : 
Walter Cave, 4; Maurice E. Webb, D.S.O., 0; Harry 
Redfern, 0 ; H. T. Buckland, 0; Walter Tapper, 0. 

Literature (5 Meetings).—Fellows : P. Leslie Waterhouse, 
3; H. M. Fletcher, 4 ; Arthur Stratton, 2; E. A. Rickards, 
0; A. E. Richardson, 1; H. H. Statham, 5; C. Harrison 
Townsend, 3 ; Hubert C. Corlette, 4; H. H. Wigglesworth, 
3; Louis Ambler, 5. Associates : W. G. Newton, 0; Prof. 
Patrick Abercrombie, 0; A. T. Edwards, 4; W. Henry 
Ward, 4; J. Alan Slater, 2; J. H. Worthington, 1. Ap- 
pointed by Council : E. Guy Dawber, 1 ; W. Carby Hall, 0 ; 
Theodore Fyfe, 0 ; H. G. Ibberson, 0 ; Martin S. Briggs, 3. 

Practice (8 Meetings).—Fellows : Henry V. Ashley, 3; 
W. H. Atkin-Berry, 4; William G. Hunt, 6; D. Barclay 
Niven, 4; Sydney Perks, 6; F. A. Powell, 1; Herbert A. 
Satchell, 7; W. Gillbee Scott, 5; F. W. Troup, 1; Wm. 
Woodward, 7. Associates : Horace W. Cubitt, 8; H. V. 
Milnes Emerson, 7 ; K. Gammell, 5; H. H. Golding, 6; C. 
E. Hutchinson, 4; J. Douglas Scott, 7. Appointed by 
Council: A. W. 8. Cross, 8; Delissa Joseph, 3; John 
Keppie, 0 ; John Slater, 3 ; Isaac Taylor, 3 

Science (8 Meetings).—Fellows : H. Percy Adams, 1; 
Max Clarke, 5; A. O. Collard, 8; P. M. Fraser, 6 ; George 
Hornblower, 2 ; George Hubbard, 3 ; C. Stanley Peach, 3 ; 
Henry A. Saul, 2 ; H. D. Searles- Wood, 5 ; W. Henry White, 
4; Associates ; C. A. Daubney, 8; G. Leonard Elkington, 
0; E. Stanley Hall, 2; J. H. Markham, 3; Herbert Shep- 
herd, 2; Digby L. Solomon, 5. Appointed by Council : 
Prof. 8S. D. Adshead, 2; 0. C. Hills, 2; Alan E. Munby, 
7; H. G. Watkins, 0; J. E. Franck, 7. 


Honours and Appointments. 


Sm REGINALD BLoMFIELD, R.A. [F.], has had conferred 
upon him the following distinctions :—Officier de Ordre de 
Leopold II., by the King of the Belgians ; Degree of Litt.D., 
by the University of Liverpool. 

Mr. JouHN Keppir [F.], President of the Glasgow Insti- 
tute of Architects, has been elected an Associate of the 
Royal Scottish Academy. 








ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
Northern Branch : South Wales Institute of Architects. 


A meeting of architects from Pontypridd, Merthyr, etc., 
was held at Pontypridd on the 23rd April (Mr. Ivor P. 
Jones, President of the South Wales Institute of Architects, 
presiding), and the new Branch for the Northern District 
was formed. The following Executive Committee was 
elected: Chairman, Mr. E. W. G. Richards, of Merthyr ; 
Secretary, Mr. T. Edwin Rees, of Merthyr; Treasurer, Mr. 
Jacob Rees, of Pentre ; Members, Mr. J. Llewellyn Smith 
[Licentiate], Aberdare; Mr. G. Vincent Evans ! Licentiate}, 
Pontypridd ; Mr. T. W. Millar, Mountain Ash; Mr. W. D. 
Morgan, Pentre ; Mr. A. Almond, Pontypridd (Associates’ 
representative). The representatives of the Northern 
Branch on the Council of the South Wales Institute of 
Architects were also elected as follows: Mr. E. W. G. 
tichards, Mr. W. D. Morgan, Mr. J. Llewellyn Smith, 
Mr. A. Almond. 
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A False Death Announcement. 


We are glad to be able to state that the announce- 
ment that appeared in the JourNAL of the death of 
Mr. Frank Moore Kirsy, Licentiate, of Essex Road, 
Gravesend, ‘s incorrect. Mr. Kirby himself contra- 
dicts the statement in a letter dated the 3rd inst. It 
is found that a copy of the JournaL posted to Mr. 
Kirby in May last year was returned unopened with 
the word “‘ Deceased’ written on the wrapper. As 
notification of death is sometimes made in this way, 
there was no reason to suspect its genuineness in the 
present case. We much regret the error and tender 
our sincere apologies to Mr. Kirby. 


Mr. Victor D. Horsburgh. 


Mr. Victor D. Horsburgh [F.], Institute Essay 
Medallist 1907, formerly of Edinburgh, who has been 
engaged for ten years in an official capacity designing 
the branch buildings of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, has returned to spend three months’ leave 
mostly in Scotland. He has for the past two years 
been Chairman of the Toronto Chapter of the Ontario 
Association of Architects, which is a representative 
body in affiliation with the Royal Canadian Institute 
of Architects and the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. 

Ivory Cross Exhibition and Sale. 

The Ivory Cross provides dental treatment for those who 
are really poor. Thousands of sailors, soldiers, discharged 
men and civilians were benefited by the Fund during the 
War. The Fund is now suffering badly from lack of 
money, and its future is dependent on the support that will 
be given by the public to the Ivory Cross Exhibition and 
Sale arranged to take place at the R.I.B.A. Galleries, 
23a Maddox Street, W.1, May 12 to 27th, 1920 (from 10 to 6 
daily). Pictures of every variety and price will be on view. 
Admission: 1s. 3d. (including tax), or by Mascot from the 
offices of the Fund, 10 New Cavendish Street, W. H.R.H. 
Princess Arthur of Connaught is President of the Exhibi- 
tion. 

Officers Wanted for Territorial Army. 

We are asked to announce that officers with technical 
qualifications are urgently required for service in the 
Territorial Royal Engineers. Age limit on first appoint- 
ment as Second-Lieutenant up to and excluding 3lst 
birthday. Officers have only to provide themselves with 
service dress. Those who have not previously served will 
be given a grant to meet the cost of uniform. The amount 
is not yet fixed, but will cover all necessary expense. 
Full particulars of service can be obtained on application 
to Adjutant, 4th Battalion Royal Engineers, 2nd London 
Division (T.A.), Duke of York’s Headquarters, Chelsea, 
S.W. 3. 

Part-Time Lectureship. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of a part- 
time lecturer in architecture at the Technical Institute, 
Newport (Mon.). Candidates should be qualified to pre- 
pare students for the Examination of the R.I.B.A. The 
salary offered is from £300 to £350 per annum, accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience. Applications should 
be sent in immediately to the Principal. 








Sa JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCTI. 
Monday, 3rd May 1920. 


GOVERNMENT ReEstRICTIONS ON BurLpInG.—-The 
Council unanimously endorsed the President's letters 
to The Times on this subject, and decided to take 
further 
Government's policy in regard to the building trade. 
OTTAWA GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS COMPETITION. 
A letter the 
strongly protesting against the treatment of success 


measures to protest against the 


vigorous 


was sent to Canadian Government 
ful competitors in the first stage of this competition. 
INTER-ALLIED HOUSING Professor 
S.D. Adshead, Professor Patrick Abercrombie.and Mr. 
W. Curtis Green appointed to represent the R.I.B.A. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL AssocIATiON.—The Council 
voted a donation of £500 to the A.A. Endowment 
Fund, in addition to the usual annual grant of £100. 
ComPeETITIons.—The Council vetoed the following 
competitions : Cleethorpes Peace Memorial, Arthuret 
War Memorial, Wards Hill Improvement, Batley, 
Lockerbie War Memorial, Hornsey War Memorial. 
Portrair oF AuGustus CHARLES Puctn.—The 
Council purchased for the R.I.B.A. Collection James 


] ) 
Les | ugin 


(CONGRESS 


Green's port rait of Augustus Char 


COMPETITIONS, 
Gatley War Memorial ; Hawick War Memorial 
on-Avon War Memorial. 


; Bradford- 


The Competitions Committee desir ) the at 
tention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of the abo Competitions are unsatl 





factory. The ( ompetitions (‘om mitter rs n nego 
tiation with the promoters in the hope of se 
amendment. In the meantime 


tiutes are advised tot ike no} 
1 


War Memorial ; 


Cleethorpes Peace Memorial ; Arthvuret 
Lockerbie War 


ards Hi mprovement, Batley ; 
Wards Hill Img nent, B 
Memorial ; Hornsey War Memorial. 


Members and Licentiates of the Ro | tute of 
British Architects must not ft re a 
competitions, because the conditio ; ‘ veers 
ance with the published Regulations the Roval 
Institute for Architectu ( 

By Orde ('o 
| VEac A . ’ 


Architectural Appointment in the Malaya 


An experienced architect is req d for e in the 
Malaya. He must be competent to ad mall questions 
in connection with building onstruct i | t 
initiate schemes. ‘The candid ngage vould first 
trained in the method of construction emploved in the 
country, and this would be followed up ourse of 
tuition in Seandinavia. The engagement ild be for 
three years. SS tlary S500-8550- S600 per mo th x spec- 


indidates 
R.1.B.A. 


tively for the three vears (say £58, £64, £70). ( 
should apply in the first place to the Secretary 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS (8 May 1920 


MINUTES. XIII. 

At the Annual General Meeting, held Monday, 2nd May, 
1920, at 8 p.m.—Present : Mr. Walter Cave, Vice-President, 
in the Chair; 27 Fellows (including 12 members of the 
Council), 26 Associates (including 2 members of the 
Council), and 6 Licentiates: the Minutes of the meeting 
held 12th April, having been published in the JourNat, 
were taken as read, and signed as correct. 

The decease was announced of Arthur Ernest 
elected Associate 1881. 

The Report of the Council for the official year 1919-20 
having been formally presented and taken as read, its 
adoption was moved by the Chairman and seconded by 
Professor 8S. D. Adshead { F.]}. 


Billing, 


The Report was then discussed, and the meeting 
unanimously 
RESOLVED, That the Report of the Council for the 


official year 1919-20 be approved and adopted. 
Mr. Delissa Joseph ‘F.| moved 
That the Council be requested to call a public 
meeting of architects, surveyors, builders, operatives, 
property owners, and members of Allied Societies and 
other bodies interested, to protest against the present 
method of applying the * Luxury” clauses of the 
Housing Act, and with the view of sending a delegation 
to the Prime Minister to point out the national danger 
involved in such application. 

Mr Herbert W. Wills | F.| seconded the motion. 

The Chairman accepted the Resolution, stating that it 
had been decided at the Council meeting that afternoon to 
take some such action as that suggested by Mr. Joseph, and 
that the resolution would strengthen the hands of the 
Council. 

The Resolution was thereupon put to the meeting and 
was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman formally presented to the meeting the 
list of attendances at the Council and Standing Committee 
meetings held during the Nession. 

On the motion of the Chairman, a vote of thanks was 
passed by acclamation to Mr. A. H. Goslett °F.] and Mr. 
Hutchinson '4.]for their services as Hon. Auditors, 
ind the members were nominated Hon. Auditors for 
the ensuing year. 
motion of Mr. W. Henry White "F.] a hearty vote 
ks was passed to the Secretary and all the members 
f staff for the their service for the 
Institute during the past year. 


gs closed at 9.50. 


same 
, 
Qn the 


excellence ot 








NOTICES. 


The FOURTEENTH GENERAL MEETING (¢ rdinary ) 
ession 1919-20 will be held Monday, l7th May 1920, 


tS} , for the following purposes : 


lo read the Minutes of the Meeting held 3rd May 1920 ; 
forma to admit members attending for the first time 
ince their election ; to announce the names of candidates 
nominated for election. 


lo read the following Paper : 


THE TWO GREAT RAILWAY STATIONS OF 
NEW YORK. 
By Ben J. Lupsscuez, Fellow of the American 


Institute of Architects. 


Election of Members, 7th June. 
Phe following further nomination has been received for 
the election on 7th June :—As How, ASSOCIATE 
PirpeR: Epwarbp WILLIAM Harvey, of * Gyppeswyk,”” 12 
Elms Road, Clapham Common, S8.W.4. 


